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The Two Angels 


j. M. Cavaness 
‘Two angels came to earth, and both 
Were given works of love: 
One sore afflictions to entail ;, 
One healing pools to move. 


Mark 12 : 13-27 


. . . Gal. 5: 15-26; 6: 7-8 


“ 
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Day after day five porches teemed 
With sick and sorrowing folk, 

Waiting until the angel’s wing 
The peaceful waters woke. 


Which angel brought the greater boon,— 
- Both were in mercy sent,— 
The one whose touch brought pain, or he 
Who brought pain’s banishment ? 
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Holding Out 

True bravery carries the soul to the end of its 
struggle. The other day in a crowded city street a 
little bird was heard singing. The passers-by looked 
up. Suspended against the hot brick wall of a factory 
was a small, unshielded, wooden cage, on which the 
sun beat fiercely. All day the bird sang in the cruelly 
increased heat, and.at last, toward evening, still chirp- 
ing feebly, it fell dead. ‘Many a Christian, prisoned 
and defenseless in his cage of circumstance, sings his 
song of courage to the last, and goes out into the un- 
known trusting in One whose promises were niade 
again and again to him who should ‘endure to the 


end.”’ 
ME 
On Keeping Appointments 


Broken appointments are seldom necessitated by 
pressure of work. Ninety-nine times in a hundred 
the failure to keep an appointment: is the result of 
sheer carelessness, nothing else. It was suggested of 
a prominent writer, a man of many affairs, who was 
regularly late in getting his manuscripts to his pub- 
lishers at the time they were needed, that the cause of 
this was, of course, that he was a very busy man. 


‘¢That has nothing to do with it,'’ was the instant 
reply of one who spoke with conviction. And that 
was true. Those who are really under greatest pres- 
sure are most to be depended upon in ‘delivering 
the good.. ' whether of their persons or otherwise, at 
the moment promised. It is simply a question of 
character and forethought. 
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Temptation’s Train 

Temptations never come singly. Especially is 
this true when temptations are yielded to : their train 
then is cumulative and terrible. An American who 
was mountain-climbing in Switzerland noticed that 
tlie foot of one of his party above him had dislodged 
a pebble, which rolled harmlessly down the mountain- 
side. Before it came to a stop, however, it had struck 
and dislodged a somewhat larger stone ; this went on 
its way with the increased force of its size, until it 
had struck a small boulder, which went crashing past 
the climbers, death-dealing in its uncontrolled pos- 
sibilities. The Devil is content to have us yield to 
the pebbles of temptation that he puts in our path. 
He knows the sure result if they can only be kept 


moving. 
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Minimizing the Cost 


Nature does her best creative work in the morn- 
ing of life, and man can safely follow her example. 
The early morning hours of the day are the best hours 
for work, and work done then costs least. A man can 
work at any time of day or night, and many a man 
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The Fulcrum to 


T PROBABLY was not to boast of his mechanical 
ability, but to point out the limits of human 
power, that Archimedes, when asked him if he 

could move the world, answered that he could if he 
had a place outside it to stand on. That fulcrum, 
on which to rest the lever, the questioner could not 
supply. 

Every one who has tried to mend the character and 
conditions of humanity has felt the need of a fulcrum 
outside our human world on which to rest his lever. 
Men have mostly sought this in the separation of 
their disciples from the.mass of mankind in some 
external way,—by peculiarities of dress or speech or 
mode of life. Monastic orders of all sorts—Bood- 
dhist, Jewish, Moslem, and Christian—have this in 
common. They aim.at rousing the attention of the 
world by these externalities, that they may move the 
world to its true goal, as they conceive this. So also 
some Christian-sects, which have nothing monastic 
about them, adopt singularity in dress, speech, and 
behavioy; ‘in. order to mark strongly the dividing line 
between themselves and the world, and thus force it 
to give heed'to their-message. They are seeking the 
fulcrum of Archimedes, ihat they may get outside the 
world; and give-it a push in the right direction. 

The common failure of such methods is due, first, 
to the ‘fact that, though external badges may arouse 
attention at first; -the world grows used to them, as it 
getsoused: to most things, and comes to regard them 
ai armless eccentricities. Worse still is the effect of 
wae stress laid upon these;secondary matters, as af- 
fecting the weaker members of the community which 
adopts them. The brown robe and the hempen girdle 
do not insure the spirit of St. Francis under their 
plainness. They may even become the cloak under 
which men seek to win credit or merit for devoutness 
on the easiest terms, and to the least benefit to the 
world. 


who either sleeps or fritters away the beginning of the 
day is forced thereby to crowd important work into 
the afternoon or late into the night. Such a man de- 
ceives himself into believing that he can do his best 
work only when the day or night is far spent. He 
does not realize what a price he is needlessly paying. 
The drain upon his vital forces is double or more what 
the same quality of work would require if done early 
in the day, after a proper night's refreshment. Of 
course an outraged nature that has been forced to work 
late, and therefore to sleep late in the attempt to make 
up the overdraft, cannot at once right itself and be- 
come normal. But even one who has thus overworked 
nature can, with patience, bring his working plant 
back to the basis that God intended ; and the joys and 
results of putting things into their right relations will 
repay the effort tenfold. 


A 
The Salt of Life 


A life without hard work would be flat and stale. 
«« The salt of life is work,’’ it has been said ; and the 
salt that each one’s life most needs is the particular 
work that God has laid upon that one. It is well to 
remember this when one’s own work seems to be a 
misfit, —and probably no one ever lived who was not 
at one time or another tempted to feel that about him- 
self. This is part of the very saltiness of work ; it 
puts tang and life and temper into character to keep 
at a thing when only dogged self-forcing can hold one 
to it. Let us beglad that the salt of our life is chosen 
for us ; if we made our own Choices we should too 
often take sugar instead of salt, and the system could 
not long stand that. 
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Move the World 


The greatest of all those who have sought to move 
the world to its true. goal, and by far the most suc- 
cessful, did not seek his fulcrum in externals of any 
kind. Jesus lays stress on separateness from the 
world in his disciples, that the world may be moved 
to right ends. But he laid on his disciples no in- 
junction to singularity in dress or speech, save as this 
was required by rules of universal obligation. The 
singularity by which he seeks to separate his people 
from the world is inward, and concerns character. 
‘*I pray not,’’ he says to the Father, ‘‘that thou 
shouldest take them from the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil one. They are not 
of the world, even as I am not of the world... . As 
thou didst send me into the world, even so sent I 
them into the world.’"’ He thus demands the com- 
pletest separation, without any effort to symbolize this 
in form or usage. It is a matter of the spirit, not of 
the speech, of the heart, not of the garb, of inward 
severance, not of outward seclusion. 

The absence of external separation in Jesus’ own 
life gave offense to people of his time. ‘‘ This man 
receiveth sinners and eateth with them,’ was their 
accusation. They objected that his diet differed in 
no respect from that of other men, whereas John the 
Baptist had lived on unusual food and wore unusual 
clothes. They found fault with him for allowing his 
disciples to fall short even of such symbolism as was 
usual with religious people to indicate their sanctity, 
such as washing their hands before eating. They 
missed the fact that Jesus was far more separate from 
the world than themselves, and in a deeper and truer 
way, and that he was requiring this from his disciples 
as the prerequisite to service in his kingdom. A 
church which has lost the'note of separation, of con- 
secration, earns no condemnation from the world, and 
no commendation ‘rom Jesus. That condemnation is 
part of the power of a true and loyal church, and it 
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fixes attention on her testimony, and challenges the 
low standards of duty, the compromises with wrong, 
the shallow wisdom and the general heartlessness of 
the world. 

To be truly unworldly is to have the mind of Christ 
in our hearts, and to work this out in our lives. To 
the world, God is a subject of limited interest, and 
of even secondary importance, of which it is not proper 
to speak in good society. The Father filled the whole 
sky of Jesus’ thought from horizon to horizon, and he 
spoke of him on every occasion. After the love of 
the Father, with Jesus, came the love of the persons, 
good and bad, who make up the human family. The 
world sets its affections on things, its happiness in 
having men serve it and give it honor. Jesus found 
his joy in serving others, and in illustrating the cease- 
less and active goodness of the Father in the life of a 
Son who pleased not himself, but went about doing 
good, The world ‘‘ gets used’’ to good and bad, so 
that it no longer has much feeling about them, and 
stamps as ‘*bad form’’ any strong emotion about 
them. Jesus had the child's spontaneous love of 
things lovable and hatred of things hateful, and the 
child’s freshness of response to every demand made 
upon him for emotion. The world accepts the exist- 
ing lines between good and bad in the world as a sort 
of fate, and thinks that publicans and harlots are 
bound to the level on which we find them. Jesus 
went to them with the message of the Father's seek- 
ing and saving love, and won them into the kingdom. 

‘*Arm ye yourselves also with the same mind," the 
apostle Peter writes to the Christians of the Levant. 
It is the summons which the church of our day needs 
that she may rise out of her worldliness and become 
a separate and consecrated church. It is by that 
armor that she will overcome the world, and move it 
out of its wanderings back into service and the king- 
dom of God, 

















How Could Christ’s Physical 
Death Give Us Spiritual Life ? 


It is easy to ask questions about infinite truth that 
will never be answered in finite language ; questions 
indeed that, reverently speaking, God himself cannot 
explain to us while we have our being in the flesh. 
One such question, on the mystery of the atoning 
death of Jesus Christ, comes from a thoughtful reader 
in New York state ; 

I should like to have you explain through your columns the 
seeming inequality, and therefore incongruity, in our saying as 
Christians that Christ gave his life for our lives,—that he died 
that we might not die,—when we do die in the same way that 
he died : p gees We are saved from spiritual death, as I 
understand the salvation of Christ. Would not our salvation 
to spiritual life be more properly due to Christ's spiritual life, 
lived here, and outlined in his teachings, and emphasized by 
his cruel suffering and death, if we appropriate those princi- 
ples, are born into the truth, which he was, and which he 
taught, and so become his followers ?—by which we mean, 
teach what he taught, and live the life (as nearly as we can) 
that he lived. 

You see my difficulty. How an action in one kingdom,— 
that is, the physical—can affect life in another kingdom, the 
spiritual. 

What do we mean when we talk about ** physical ’’ 
and ‘‘ spiritual’’ kingdoms as though they could have 
nothing to do with each other? Do we not know as 
a matter of daily experience that they have everything 
to do with each other? Does the man live whose 
spiritual life is not tremendously and constantly in- 
fluenced by his physical life? Have not thousands 
of souls been won to the Saviour because of the loving 
service that some fellow-creature has rendered them 
in their physical life and needs? Can a minister 
feed his congregation's spiritual life unless he spends 
himself physically for them? Or a Sunday-school 
teacher, his class? When we comprehend the spir- 
itual kingdom clearly enough to know what it is, and 
whether there is avy dividing line, after all, between 
it and what we call the physical kingdom, we may 
understand how Christ’s physical death was a means 
to man’s spiritual life. Until then, we may confi- 
dently trust God that what was done was not unneces- 
sary ; and we may lay hold gladly on the spiritual 
life that is offered to us by our crucified, resurrected, 
present, living Saviour. 

Even though we cannot understand why it was 
necessary that Jesus should die to give us life, we can 
learn one great lesson from his death, and that is that 
spiritual life comes to all of us only through our own 
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voluntary death, and that those wno are unwilling to 
enter into such death cannot live eternally or spirit- 
ually ; ‘* for whosoever would save his life shall lose 
it; and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and 
the gospel’s shall find it.’"” Moreover, we know that 
the greatest fact in Christ's triumphant mission was 
not his physical death, but the conquering of that 
death by his unconquerable spiritual life, which, in 
his resurrection, triumphed over death. That life 
conquered death only after it had of its own will 
yielded itself to death; and that life can conquer 
death for us only after we have of our own will yielded 
ourselves to death in the spending of our lives for 


others, 
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Wherein Importunity in Prayer Errs 


Anticipating by some weeks the study which 
will be given by millions of persons on Sunday, July 
22, to the subject of importunity in prayer (in connec- 
tion with Luke 11 and 18), The Sunday School Times 
published in its issue of April 28 an editorial on the 
question ‘‘ Does Importunity in Prayer Please God ?"* 
In giving very positively a negative answer to this 
question the Editor believed that few would agree 
with the view thus expressed, because of its being 
contrary to the conventional position of commentaries 
and many Christian workers and preachers. He was 
pleasantly surprised, therefore, at receiving very 
hearty letters of commendation and gratitude from 


a number of readers, and only two dissenting letters. . 


Of the latter, one comes from a Kansas pastor, who 
writes ; 


I think the teaching of the production ** Does Importunity 
in Prayer Please God?" is detrimental. I wish to ask this 
question, Did not Moses importune. God for Israel when he 
**fell down before Jehovah as at the first, forty days and forty 
nights''? (Deut. 9:18.) And did not the Lord encourage 
importunity when he ‘‘hearkened"’ and spared the people 
after he had said to Moses, ‘' Let me alone, that my wrath may 
wax a against them, and that I may consume them"’ ? (Exod. 
32: Io. 


And a reader in the Province of Quebec raises 
these questions : 


I should like you to use two other illustrations of your inter- 
pretation of Christ's teaching, namely,.the incident of the Syro- 
phenician woman, and Paul's prayer touching the thorn in the 
flesh. I am curious to know how they would be brought into 
harmony with your contention. Your exegesis of the parable 
of the unjust judge seems peculiar, in view of the prefatory re- 
mark, *‘ Men ought always to pray, and mo? to faint."" You 
make a distinction between continuance and importunity in 

rayer. Will you make that distinction a little clearer? 
‘hat importunity is unreasonable when we think only of 
the willingness of God to help us is quite evident, but if 
prayer is a process that changes conditions, not in our- 
selves only, but in the spiritual sphere, then it is the most 
reasonable thing that we should continue in it with the most 
concentrated and earnest thought until we have prevailed. 
And nothing is likely to bring us to this attitude better than 
the parables you have discussed, as commonly understood. 
The main point of them, it seems to me, is passed by in your 
interpretation. Experience makes clear what seems obscure 
and even self-contradictory. For, while we maintain without 
question God's willingness, we ask without ceasing and with 
patience for the thing we need until we receive. And what 
we overcome is not God's reluctance, but his inability. 

May I add that some of the most uplifting and fruitful ex- 
periences of ~ 4 own life would have been missed if the im- 
pression made by your article had ruled my communion with 
God. I say ‘‘impression,"’ for the explicit teaching is, I 
would venture to suggest, not self-consistent. (Compare the 
two sentences, ‘‘And citations could be multiplied showing 
that it is clearly God's will that his children should pray much 
and persistently,"’ and the following sentence, ‘* the battering 
ram method of k eping at it till we get it,’’ where the distinc- 
tion implied is simply one of spirit, and not of method, the 
latter spirit being irreverent and irrational, whether in one 
prayer or many prayers. ) 


The distinction between continuance in prayer and 
importunity in prayer is a sharp one, clearly defined, 
and sets off right prayer from wrong prayer. 

Continuance in prayer is a recognition of one’s 
need of communion with the Father, an unwillingness 
to have that communion cease or be interrupted ; it 
is the persistent, loving intercourse of one who knows 
that the Father loves to be told of the needs of his 
child, and it is made in a spirit of absolute trust in 
the Father and the wisdom of his decisions, and in 
the conviction that God is more eager to meet a real 
need than his child is to present it. ' 

Importunity in prayer implies stubborn self-confi- 
dence, doubt of God's loving readiness to answer, and 
determination to get the answer askea for whether 
God wants to send it or not. At its best, importunity 
assumes either that God cannot answer until the bat- 
tering-ram method is used, or that there is a gain 
from such a method in the relations between Father 
and child,—an idea which would be abhorrent in 
earthly relationships. 

To be in communion with Ged, in prayer and fast- 
ing, for forty days and forty nights, as were Moses 
and Jesus, is readily seen to be not importunity, in 
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view of the distinction pointed out. As for Paul and 
the Syrophcenician woman, neither seemed to exhibit 
the wrong spirit of importunity: Importunity is a 
matter of one’s spirit or attitude, not merely of method. 
To repeat a request twice or thrice is not necessarily 
to be importunate. The woman showed her faith in 
Christ in the repeating of her request, and Paul showed 
his faith in God's better judgment when he ceased to 
ask after only three prayers. 

Further, it is important to note that it was not said 
in the editorial criticised that there are no importunate 
prayers recorded in the Bible; nor was it said that 
God will never answer importunate prayer. There 
are plenty of wrong prayers of good men on record in 
the Bible, and the Bible records God’s answers both 
to prayers that wrongly ask for a good end and to 
prayers that wrongly ask for that which one would be 
better off without. Prayer at its dest, prayer. which 
most pleases God and most uplifts man, was the sole 
subject of that editorial. And that importunate prayer 
is not the best form or spirit of prayer is heartily tes- 
fified to by one who has put the matter to the test. 
A New York state reader wrote, some weeks ago : 


I want to thank you most heartily for your article of April 
28 on ‘‘ Does Importunity in Prayer Please God?" For over 
a year I had been bringing a request to God, which he had 
pledged himself to fulfil and was backed by all his promises, 
and yet I was in constant, imploring prayer, almost hourly, 
without a satisfactory answer. As a family and individuals, 
we were each living earnestly for him, and I could not find the 
cause of the delayed answer in our want of service. But your 
article opened my eyes. ‘hat unjust steward had been one of 
my strongholds for pleading. Why do we not know our 
Father better! Just as soon as the importunate pleading was 
laid aside, and “‘ as thou wilt"’ took its place, the first rift in 
the cloud appeared. And, though the full answer is not yet 
sent, we believe it is coming, and far better than we had 
thought of asking for. But whether it come or not, peaceful 
trust reigns supreme, all is completely in the dear Father's 
hands, and so all shall be well. 


Just before this issue of the Times closes comes 
another letter from the same reader with the glad 
message : 


About a month ago I wrote telling of the light your article 
on ‘‘ Importunity in Praver * brought to me, and now I write 
to tell, ‘‘ He answered all my prayer abundantly,"* and how 
our hearts are overflowing with gratitude and praise! The 
very trial makes the joy now the greater,—‘' Never the exquisite 
pain, then never the exquisite bliss,’ and instead of pleading 
and trusting, it is praising, thankful love. So much more a 
real tender friend is our dear Lord now through the fellowship 
of suffering than ever before the tria came. My little boy 
and I asked the fulfilment of the promise which was my text 
that day, ‘‘ If two of you shall agree on earth,’’ etc. (Matt. 
18 : 19), and the next day the answer came (a position for my 
husband, suitable to his tastes and habit of life, and sufficiently 
remunerative for our quiet life). ‘The answer coming in that 
way will, I believe be a lesson our boy will never forget. He 
is not nine years old yet, but has strong faith in prayer for a 
child. 


A Tennessee readei goes to the heart of the whole 
difficulty in his closing sentence : 


For the article on ‘‘Importunity in Prayer” I thank you 
most heartily. When the world comes to really know that 
God 7s love, then it will love him. 


A Virginia pastor, who found no sympathy in com- 
mentaries for the conclusion to which he had come as 
to Christ's intended teaching in Luke 11, has this ap- 
preciative word for the Times’ support : 


I have just finished reading your editorial, ‘‘ Does Impor- 
tunity in Prayer Please God?”’ and I endorse it thoroughly, 
because, after much thought given the parable in Luke 11, I 
some time ago came to the conclusion it was meant to teach 
by contrast, and not by comparison. My reading of commen- 
taries has not been extensive, but in none that I have read 
was the idea suggested in accordance with your article. I am 
very sure that your editorial, reaching, as it does, so large a 
number of devout readers, will make many a heart throb with 
joy at the thought that we are not heard of him because of our 
much speaking or our stubborn determination, but because 
our heavenly Father is more willing to give good gifts to those 
who ask him than parents are to give good gifts to their chil- 
dren. ‘The sooner we learn how willing our Father is to give his 
children the very best, the sooner we will learn to put the 
ehildlike trust in him which I am sure is pleasing to God. 

And another New York state reader finds what he 
believes to be the teaching of the Spirit and of the 
Bible against the use of importunity in prayer. 

Thank you, and again I say thank you, for the inspiration 
of The Sunday School Times { ‘‘ Of a long season,”’ sir, I've 
purposed to say so to you, but last week's issue, containing 
that timely and very excellent editorial on importunity, moves 
me to “up and say,” as I feel, ‘* spoken as the Spirit gave you 
utterance."" It has not seemed to me, as it does to most peo- 
ple, that Jacob prevailed as a wrestler, but rather as a yield- 
ing suppliant. When he ceased his self-confident insistence 
then ‘he had power with Jehovah and prevailed." 

God has given his children earthly parents. and 
has permitted them to be parents themselves, in order 
that they may know something of his Father-love for 
them. What no earthly parent would demand or 
permit from a loved child, God does not demand from 
his children. He is better than the best of earthly 
parents, and we may lovingly tell him of our needs, 
knowing that he will answer because of his love, not 
because of our much speaking. 
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Canon Tristram, Naturalist 











ANON TRISTRAM, an eldest son, was born at 
Eglingham Vicarage on May 11, 1822. His 
early years were spent in a family circle which 

was hallowed by the love and devotion of a most 
gracious mother. Mrs, Tristram, his mother, who 
had enjoyed the early training and friendship of Mrs, 
Hannah More, was one whose simplicity, unworldli- 
ness, and self-devotion were treasured by those who 
knew her as of no ordinary type. Though her mar- 
ried life lasted but ten years, the hallowed savor of 
her Christian spirit was long remembered, and the 
training and praying of such a mother could not be 
without fruit. 

The year 1845 was spent by Mr. Tristram in travel- 
ing through Switzerland and Italy. On his return to 
England he was ordained by the Bishop of Exeter to 
the curacy of Morchard Bishop. In less than two 
years Mr. Tristram’s health, which had already suf- 
fered from an accident at college, broke down, and 
he was compelled to relinquish his curacy. At this 
juncture Admiral Sir Charles Elliot was about to pro- 
ceed to Bermuda as governor, and Mr. Tristram 
accompanied him as chaplain and secretary. His 
residence at Bermuda was continued for three years, 
during which period, from the time he was able to 
resume clerical work, he discharged the duties of 
naval and military chaplain, and rendered other spir- 
itual services to the mixed population of one of the 
jargest parishes of the island. His experiences in 
this connection were of unique value, and in his later 
years of political activity he found this early training 


‘of extraordinary service. 


The winter of 1855 was spent in the city and neigh- 
borhood of Algiers, with two excursions into the 
Northern Sahara. Mr. Tristram’s literary efforts had 
hitherto been confined to occasional contributions to 
scientific and other journals of passing interest, but a 
new world was opened to him in Algeria which fully 
aroused his powers of observation, and called his pen 
into requisition. The second winter of.his stay was 
altogether occupied in traversing the Sahara beyond 
the range of the Atlas Mountains. A small military 
escort, kindly furnished by Marshal Random, accom- 
panied him. The oases of the desert Mr. Tristram 
described as occupied by the descendants of the 
ancient Numidians, who had contrived to preserve 
their language and municipal institutions entire, while 
surrounded by the fierce hordes of Arabian intruders. 
A volume published by Mr. Tristram on his return to 
England (‘* The Great Sahara : Wanderings South of 
the Atlas Mountains’’), possesses the freshness and 
interest which belong to a faithful daily record of 
occurrences and impressions in a country the greater 
portion of which had not before been traversed by 
any European, and where no English traveler had 
previously wandered. 

A third winter spent in the Mediterranean afforded 
him the first opportuny of visiting Palestine, —that 
sacred land to which his observations have since been 
chiefly directed. This first visit to the land of Israel 
served to show Mr. Tristram that a rich field of obser- 
vation still lay open to the explorer, both as regards 
the identification of disputed localities and the natural 
history and physical phenomena of the country. 

Another winter abroad being found advisable, Mr. 
Tristram resolved to turn his absence to account by 
such an exploration of the Holy Land as should fur- 
nish facts in natural history, geology, and other 
branches of physical science, available for a work in 
illustration of Holy Scripture. The need of this had 
been impressed upon him while contributing to 
Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible.’’ He landed at 
Beyrout in the autumn of 1863. It was a time of 
excitement caused by the recent massacres of the 
Christians by the Druses of the Lebanon, alike at 
Damascus and in the villages between that city and 
Beyrout. From Beyrout Mr. Tristram journeyed with 
his party of friends to Jerusalem, by the line of the 
sea-coast, passing through Syrian villages, and ulti- 
mately fixing his winter quarters on the margin of the 
Dead Sea. 

He spent at this time a period of.nearly ten 
months in the examination chiefly of the geology 
and natural history of the country, directing his atten- 
tion particularly to the basin of the Dead Sea and to 
the districts east of the Jordan, as being those least 
accessible to travelers, and of which our knowledge 
was least complete. Mr. Tristram returned home in 
the summer of 1864, and in the following year pub- 
lished his volume, ‘‘ The Land of Israel,’’ by which 
as an author he is best known. The freshness of the 


. Glimpses of the rich life and remarkable work of 
one who for many years furnished “ Oriental Les- 
son-Lights” for The Sunday School Times, and 
whose home-going in March of this year has been 
felt as a personal loss by tens of thousands of Bible 
students the world over. These reminiscences of 
Canon Tristram’s life are reprinted and condensed 
from a full sketch of his life recently published 
in the Durham County Advertiser, England. 








The late Henry Baker Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Canon of Durham Cathedral, England. 


descriptions, written chiefly on the spot, the accuracy 
of his investigations in topography, in natural history, 
and in the verification of localities, combined with 
the genial and Christian tone of the work, insured for 
it a wide acceptance and the position of a high au- 
thority on the subjects of which it treats. The volume 
entitled ‘*The Natural History of the Bible,’’ after- 
wards published, is a review of the physical geography, 
geology, and meteorology of the Holy Land, with a 
description of every animal and plant mentioned in 
Scripture. The author applied the closest scrutiny to 
every word or allusion bearing on natural history in 
the sacred volume, and found them far surpassing in 
accuracy the observations of Aristotle and Pliny and 
other professed writers on such subjects in the pre- 
scientific times. This accuracy is found, for example, 
in the names of birds agreeing with the vernacular ; 
in the habits of birds of prey ; in the accounts of the 
swift and swallow, and of turtle-dove and young 
pigeons ; the minute agreement of the account given 
of the supply of quails to Israel, with facts ascertained 
in Mr. Tristram’s own experience in Eastern travel, is 
very striking. Mr. Tristram’s knowledge of Arabic 
stood him in good stead in his successful identifica- 
tion of many of the localities mentioned in the book 
of Joshua and elsewhere. In his paper ‘‘On the 
Bible, as Illustrated by Modern Science and Travel,’’ 
read before the Church Congress at Dublin, in Octo- 
ber, 1868, Mr. Tristram gave a most interesting ac- 
count of the mountain from which, as he concludes, 
Moses viewed the Promised Land. He was elected, 
in 1868, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in that 
year he read a paper before the Royal Society upon 
the results of his exploration, as regards the fauna 
and flora of the Holy Land. ‘In the same year also 
he was invited to the Scottish capital to receive the 
degree of LL.D., which was conferred upon him by 
the University of Edinburgh. 

In 1872 Canon Tristram discovered in the Far East 
of Moab the magnificent Persian palace of M’Shita, 
the carvings of which are now in the Berlin Museum, 
having been given by the Sultan to the German Em- 
peror two years ago. 

Ornithology and fieid natural history were his prin- 
cipal recreations, and he had a world-wide reputation 
for deep and wide learning on all questions relating to 
the Holy Land, and with the flora and tauna, with 
which his works have made men familiar. Of birds he 
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had the most wonderful and complete collection ever 
got together by a single individual. Some years ago 
the sub-committee of th@ Liverpool Museum pur- 
chased the collection. The formation of it had occu- 
pied Canon Tristram’s limited leisure during forty-five 
years. The birds represented were from many locali- 
ties, including the Sahara, Syria, Asia Minor, Japan, 
China, and America, but for the last twenty odd years 
Canon Tristram had more particularly directed his 
attention to the fauna of oceanic islands, —above all, 
those of the Pacific and Indian Oceans. The collec- 
tion comprised in all 22,000 specimens, representing 
6,300 species, several of them belonging to extinct 
species, and including 130 types. 

The Canon had lots of adventures in search of 
birds. When he was on the east of Jordan he and 
his friends once fell into the hands of an enterprising 
ruffian, who incarcerated them in a sort of castle with- 
out roof, where he compelled them to sojourn several 
days. However, an opportunity presented itself of 
sending word to the chief of a strong tribe in the 
vicinity whom he knew, and the chief rescued them. 
Prior to this Canon Tristram had despatched a secret 
messenger to Jerusalem for money to effect the ran- 
som of his party, and after their liberation they met 
him with £1,000 in his pockets. The ‘bill of costs"’ 
did not amount to nearly that sum. His experience 
in many lands led him to the conclusion that if a 
traveler has been in the habit of dealing with wild 
people, and can accommodate himself to their cus- 
toms and keep his temper, it is astonishing what he 
can do. 

The following bears the authority of The Literary 
World : When Dr. H. B. Tristram, the famous Canon 
of Durham, was on one of the Mediterranean Islands, 
he had a narrow escape of his life. He saw some- 
thing wriggling on the sand, and taking it to be a rare 
lizard, pounced upon it. To his horror, it was not a 
lizard, but a deadly horned viper. He had it well 
behind the head, but it coiled itself so tightly round 
his wrist that both his muscles were becoming para- 
lyzed, and the snake had a fine leverage for freeing 
itself. He had no weapon in his hand, and when he 
called upon the superstitious Greek boatmen to lend 
him a knife to cut its head off, they all refused, think- 
ing it the judgment of heaven. Suddenly he spied 
an empty soda-water bottle lying on the sand, and, 
managing to force the snake’s head into its neck, un- 
coiled it from his hand into the bottle head down- 
wards. As soon as he got to the boat he filled the 
bottle up with whisky, and he afterwards brought the 
specimen home 

Not since the funeral of Bishop Lightfoot has there 
been such a remarkable demonstration of public re- 
spect and sorrow at Durham Cathedral as that which 
took place the March afternoon when Canon Tris- 
tram was laid to rest. Such a manifestation of public 
feeling as was evinced at the simple funeral service 
told more eloquently than words could do the great 
hold which Canon Tristram’s beautiful life of public 
usefulness, unostentatious piety, and well doing had 
taken upon the people of the north country, more 
particularly those connected with our great educa- 
tional establishments, religious bodies, and Masonic 
organizations, of which he was so distinguished an 
ornament. No one could look upon the hushed and 
reverent crowd of representative men and women who 
filled the nave and transepts of Durham’s noble fane, 
and subsequently lined the burial ground, without the 
conviction coming home to him that a man of excep- 
tional ability, character, and influence had evoked 
the demonstration, and that even in its irreparable 
loss the north country was yet happy in the legacy of 
so grand a life and example. The old Cathedral, 
bleached by many a storm such as that which then 
prevailed, towered in splendid grandeur over the city. 
The Bishop's flag floated at half mast from the castle 
keep, and the Mayor of Durham's flag was similarly 
disposed at the municipal buildings. 

The fact that both Canon and Mrs. Tristram passed 
away on the same day of the same month, and indeed 
were interred on the same day of the same month, 
was brought to mind by the hymn sheet, which re- 
corded 

E. M. T.—H. B. T. 
PARTED REUNITED 
MARCH 8, 1903 MARCH 8, °1906 


The Cathedral choir sang ‘‘On the Resurrection 
Morning,’’ the sweet music swelling and dying away 
as the gusts rose and fell. The admonitory hymn, 
*« Days and Moments,’’ was followed by the Masonic 
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anthem, the Bishop pronounced the benediction, the 
Freemasons filed past the grave, deposited on the coffin 
sprigs of acacia, and the service was over. - The dead 
Canon was sleeping peacefully under the shadow of the 
old Norman pile in which he had so often ministered, 
and near her with whom he had enjoyed so long a 
domestic sunshine. Up in the old lantern tower a 
sad farewell was clanging out, the bells chiming the 
requiem of a great and good man at rest. 
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The Paper-Makers 
By Le«cinda T. Fenner 


ALLACE and Rob were cousins whose birth- 
days were thc same day. Wallace lived in 
the city and Rob lived in the country. 

Both boys were delighted when Wallace and his 
mama came to pay a long-promised visit to Rob and 
his parents. 

Everything, was new to Wallace. He thought the 
large white house on the hill, with vines running over 
it and flowers at the sides, and the large sloping lawn 
in front, a palace fit for a king. 

It was great fun for Wallace to run and play on the 
soft turf with his feet bare, and together the boys’ ex- 
plored the orchards where the apples, pears, and 
peaches were ripening. They would sometimes lie 
for an hour on the grass looking up through the leaves 
and fruit at the blue sky beyond, while they talked to 
each other about the things with which each was 
familiar near his home. 

‘* You've seen so much, Wallace,’’ said Rob one 
day, ‘‘ and the only place I've ever been to is Med- 
way, and there's hothing there but a church and a 
schoolhouse and flour-mills, three or four stores and 
a blacksmith shop, the paper-mill and some houses. 
Papa'll let us go with him the first time he'goes to 
mill. Oh, say!*' he continued, sitting up quickly, 
‘¢ We'll ask him to take us through the paper-mill, — 
that’s jolly fun. He took me once.’’ And off they 
ran to find Rob's father. He was going to the house 
for dinner, and, joining him, they made known their 
desire to visit the paper-mill. 

‘«l am going to Medway to-morrow, and will take 
you and Wallace through the paper-mill if your 
mothers are willing.”’ 

‘¢ This afternoon I'll take you to see the first paper- 
makers in the world,’ said Mr. Nelson, 

*¢ Qh, do, Uncle Jason, where is their mill ?’’ asked 
Wallace. ‘ 

‘¢They must be older than anything if they were 
the first ones,’’ remarked Rob. 

‘« They belong to a very old family, and were the 
first to engage in. paper-making,’’ said Mr. Nelson, 
smiling. 

The boys hurried through their dinner, and were 
waiting for him when he had fed and watered the 
horses. 

‘« We ought to put on our stockings and shoes and 
a clean blouse, oughtn't we, Uncle Jason ?’’ asked 
Wallace. 

‘«Qh, no,’* answered Uncle Jason, laughing ; 
**these people will not care in the least what you 
wear. We will take the path down the lane, and 
then I can give the sheep some salt.”’ 

‘«TIs the mill on the other road ?’’ asked the boys. 

‘« This mill is off by itself,’’ answered Mr. Nelson, 
as he scattered the salt where the sheep could get it, 
and then led the way through the corn-field and into 
the wood. 

‘There it is,"’ he said, pointing toatree. ‘*Sit 
here quietly and watch, and you will soon see how 
the work is done."’ 

‘*That's nothing but a wasp's nest,’’ said Rob, 
looking disappointed. 

Just then a wasp flew by. 

‘«See what sue is carrying with her feet, boys,'’ 
said Mr. Nelson. 

The boys saw a tiny ball, which the wasp spread 
out and covered with a sticky fluid from her mouth, 
which made a kind of pulp of it something like paste. 
The insect ther walked to and fro over it until the 
moisture waS pressed out, and the mass was firmly 
stuck together, when she had a piece of paper nearly 
as thick as tissue-paper. 

«*« What does she do with it ?’’ asked Wallace. 

‘¢ That is the material of which her nest is made, 
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and it takes her-a long time to make paper enough to 
build it,"’ said Uncle Jason. 

‘* But how does it come to be like paper ?"’ asked 
Rob. a <S 

‘* The wasp ynaws pieces of boards, and pulls off 
little bits no larger than a hair and not an eighth of 
an inch long. These she rolls into a tiny ball which 
she can carry in her feet, then she flies to a spot near 
her nest, where she makes it into paper. It was from 
the wasp that we learned paper-making. 

‘*A-man sat by a window reading, when a wasp 
flew in and began gnawing the window-sash. No- 
ticing the direction in which she flew, he followed 
her, and by watching her, finally developed the pro- 
cess of paper-making, as you will see it carried on in 
the mill at Medway,"’ explained Mr. Nelson. 

‘* Wasps were good for something, after all.’’ 

‘‘I've always hated them, they sting so,’’ said 
Wallace, thinking of the one which he had grasped 
when picking a pear a few days before. 

‘*Oh, they are useful ; although they are fond of 
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fruit, they also eat worms and insects which would 
injure the crops, and they seldom sting unless dis- 
turbed. One cannot blame them, then, for doing so 
when the beautiful homes which they work so long 
and patiently to build are destroyed,'’ said Mr. 
Nelson. 

On their way back they stopped to watch the sheep 
in the lane, and Wallace, who was thinking of what 
he had seen, said; ‘* They make better paper and 
more of it in Medway, don’t they, Uncle Jason ?"’ 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ said Mr. Nelson. ‘* Animals and 
insects do not improve with practise as man does, 
Experience and practise have taught man to improve 
the quality, and machinery makes it possible to make 
great quantities of it.’’ 

‘«T wish it was to-morrow so we go we could go to 
Medway now,”’ said Wallace running through the 
gate. 

‘*So do I,’’ said Rob as he climbed over the fence 
and ran to the house with Wallace. 

PLAINWELL, MICH. 
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of Kum Di 





By Evelyn Browne Keck 





F THOSE who are anxious and depressed over 
hopeless and indifferent Sunday-school scholars 
could know, as I know it, the story of Kum Di, 

they would take heart and realize that the Great Potter 
often molds his choicest vessels from material ap- 
parently hopeless. 

Kum Di was one of the most ‘‘ impossible’’ of the 
many Chinese girls and women who have sought 
refuge in the Presbyterian Mission Home in San 
Francisco. She was about twenty years of age when 
she arrived at the mission,—stupid, lazy, shiftless, 
untidy, indifferent. Her only redeeming characteris- 
tics appeared to be a soft, low voice, an affectionate 
disposition, and abounding good nature, —good nature 
which seemed largely the outgrowth of her lazy in- 
difference. 

Kum Di, far down in her nature, must have had 
the elements of physical bravery, for when her story 
was told it was learned that she had braved the wrath 
of a fiendish slave owner in order to escape. For two 
days and nights she had hidden in a grain field, wait- 
ing for the accomplice who had assisted her in her 
flight. When it was possible for him to reach her, 
she had hastened with him to a place of safety, and 
then had proceeded to the mission. And so she 
had arrived, awkward, ungainly, absolutely stupid 
Kum Di. 

Then the problem was, what should be done with 
her? Other girls, as they developed, and accepted 
Christianity, generally married Christian Chinamen, 
and went out to found homes of their own. But no 
development was expected of Kum Di. She seemed 
too stupid to grasp even the simplicity of the gospel. 
As for marriage, that seemed almost out of the ques- 
tion. And so over a year went by, with Kum Di one 
of the most difficul individual problems those in 
charge of the mission had ever been called upon to 
face. 

Then came what is known as ‘‘ the bubonic plague 
scare.’’ Some of the members of the Health Board 
considered San Francisco stricken with the plague, 
and Chinatown, as the probable center of the dis- 
ease, was quarantined. The mission, being on the 
outskirts of Chinatown, was included in the quaran- 
tine, 

To Kum Di's feeble wits this quarantine assumed 
terrible proportions. She seemed possessed with the 
idea that she was shut up in a place where something 
terrible was about to happen to her. Panic seized 
her. To escape this awful, indefinable thing, she 
jumped from a second-story window, and landed on 
the cement pavement below. 

With the serious injury which resulted, poor Kum 
Di was more of a problem than ever. The possibility 
of life-long lameness, added to her stupidity; seemed 
too much. 

For some time after this I heard nothing more of 
Kum Di. Not long ago I said to Miss Cameron, the 
enthusiastic young superintendent of the mission, 
««What ever became of poor old Kum Di ?"’ 

‘«Qh,"’ responded Miss Cameron, ‘‘didn’t you 
know about Kum Di? Why, I consider her one of 
our brightest trophies !"" Then followed the story. 


Kum Di had borne the pain and the inconvenience 
of the injury with her usual placid good nature. 
Then, as she was apparently on the road to recovery, 
she was seized with a hopelessly incurable malady. 
Under the circumstances, it was found impossible 
that she should remain in the mission. And so, sad 
as it was, arrangements were made to have her placed 
in the City and County Hospital. : 

But in these months of suffering a marvelous thing 
had happened. The windows of poor Kum Di's soul 
had been opened. The light which could not reach 
her brain had poured into her soul. As a little child 
—for verily she was a little child—Kum Di had taken 
her Saviour. 

When she learned that she was to leave the mis- 
sion, she begged that she might be baptized before 
going. It was fully realized that Kum Di did not un- 
derstand the full significance of baptism, but there 
was no doubt of her genuineness, so the longing wish 
of her heart was gratified, Dr. Condit, the dear and 
faithful pastor of the-Chinese Church, who had re- 
ceived so many lambs into the fold, came to the 
mission, and Kum Di—poor, simple Kum. Di—was 
baptized. 

She was taken to the hospital, and placed in one 
of the women’s wards, with other sufferers. It was 
not long before the Chinese girl began to let her light 
shine—not dimly, but brilliantly—in those dismal 
surroundings. 

In the mission she had, by hearing them constantly 
repeated, learned by rote many. Bible verses. Ap- 
parently she had not even faintly grasped their mean- 
ing, though she had attempted to repeat them herself, 
day after day, in absolutely unintelligible English, at 
morning and evening prayers. Now, although she 
could not grasp the meaning of the individual verses, 
she seemed to understand that they meant God’s love 
for her. 

Many times a day, in the hospital ward, she would 
reach under her pillow and bring out a beloved Tes- 
tament. Opening it at random, in her soft, sweet voice 
she would repeat, as though reading, these verses she 
had learned. A harmless little deception it was, for 
Kum Di had not the faintest conception where even 
to look for the verses she appeared to be read- 
ing. And the poor sufferers about her, though at first 
they could understand only an occasional word of 
Kum Di’s English, saw the Testament, and realized 
that it was God's Word they were listening to. 
Eagerly they began to watch for the Testament to 
come from under the pillow, and the Chinese girl's 
‘«Bible readings’’ were bright spots in the dreary 
ward. ; 

Sometimes Kum Di would sing the hyrans she had 
learned in the mission. And the soft, sweet, musical 
voice must have carried many a wanderer back to 
better scenes and better days. 

Then the Master took her, and a great blank was 
left in the ward. But who but the Master can say 
how many of those rough, coarse hearts were won for 
him by that same hopeless, ‘impossible,’ but fully 
redeemed Kum Di? 

Camp MEEKER, CAL. 
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The Children’s Church Idea 


The children’s church idea is quite rapidly spreading. 
In some instances it supplements the Sunday-school, in 
others it is a training-school for church attendance, and 
in still others it is simply an opportunity for the pastor to 
get closer to the children, 

In the Episcopal church the plan of having an hour for 
children to worship with the use of the simplified forms of 
the church is not a new one. In some other churches it 
has been carried into the form of organization so far that 
the meeting has its junior deacons and other church officers, 
The meeting is sometimes made the occasion of the bap- 
tism of children. 

The two sample methods just named serve, it seems, to 
define and limit the purpose and methods of a children’s 
church, It is not a play-church nora substitute for church, 
It is the children worshiping at church, for convenience 
and greater blessing, by themselves and in their own 
natural way. It is not an organization; it is a service of 
real worship. 

It seems wise usually to use a shortened order of service 
like that regularly used in the sanctuary. An almost model 
service is conducted monthly on Sunday afternoons in the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church of New York City. The 
children gather in the Sunday-school rooms, and then 
march by classes into the sanctuary. Meanwhile a young 
teacher is playing a voluntary upon the organ. As the 
service goes on, a choir of young children sings an anthem, 
which is simply one of the unfamiliar bymns of the church 
hymn book, which they have rehearsed. The pastor 
preaches a short sermon to the younger classes. He re- 
gards this as a great opportunity, and he finds the service 
worth while in the new reverence it adds and the easy 
introduction it gives to the mastery and enjoyment of the 
regular services by the children. 

In the Chestnut Street Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Portland, Maine, the pastor bases his talk upon a tract 
published by the publishing society of his denomination, 
and then presents the tract itself to the children as they go 
out. Once he offered a keepsake to the three attendants 
who would get the most people to read a certain one of 
these tracts. Four tracts which he gave to three girls and 
one boy were read by one hundred and four people. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church at Vailsburg, New 
Jersey, a card is furnished the children, containing the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and short Scripture 
passages, It is used in the service, and each section of it 
is also punched as fast as each child has learned that sec- 
tion.— William Byron Forbush, New York City. 


% 
Where There Was “ Plenty to Do”’ 


Nearly two years ago a young man from Kansas went to 
the headquarters of his home mission society in New York 
City. ‘* 1am to graduate from the seminary in a few weeks,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ and I want you to send me somewhere for work.’’ 

‘* Where do you want to go?’ the secretary asked. He 
half feared the answer. Probably he would ask to be sent 
to New Jersey or New York City! 

‘* Send me to the hardest place you have,’’ he pleaded. 

‘* You’re the very man I’ve been looking for,’’ said the 
secretary. ‘‘I’m going to send you seven hundred miles 
into the interior of Alaska, where the thermometer in win- 
ter goes down to seventy degrees below zero, and stays 
there.’’ Then he looked to see if the candidate flinched. 

‘*That suits me!’’ But do I have to go alone?”’ 

The secretary’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘I think that depends 
on her,’’ he said. 

The student left the office. Two weeks later he returned 
with fer, She was a beautiful and cultured young woman, 
The secretary resolved to test her also. ‘‘ You know where 
you are to go? You know that the thermometer goes 
down to seventy beiow,—that your only neighbors will be 
miners and Indians,—that you can count on hearing from 
home only once, or at most twice, each year,—that you 
will have to build your own log cabin and make your own 
furniture ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, we know all that. When can we go?”’ 

They were sent out very soon. From away up the 
Yukon they wrote that on account of a war between the 
steamship lines there had been no boats up the river into 
the interior. ‘*‘ We might have waited weeks, so we have 
bought a canoe, and will proceed at once to the camp at 
our station. If you don’t = from us again, you’ll know 
we’re at the bottom of the Yukon.’’ A few months later 
came another letter: ‘‘ We are not at the bottom of the 
Yukon. For seven hundred miles we rowed by day and 
floated by night (the mosquitoes would have devoured us if 
we had camped). Now our cabin is up, our furniture. is 
made and in place. You should see my wife with the 
native boys and girls around her while she plays and sings ; 
you should see her in the Sunday-school ; you should see 
her preaching while I am off itinerating. There is plenty 
to do.”’ 

Next time I am worried about conditions in my own 
field [ intend to take a tonic. If I think of these heroes 
of the frontier mission field, surely my complaints must be 
silénced.— The Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis, Mo. 
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What Pastors Are Saying and Doing 








Summer and the Church 
By Kittredge Wheeler, D.D. 


OW can we keep things going during 
July and August? First, accept the 
situation. The summer is here and 
we need it. God sends it. Thank him for 
it. The people need a rest. They need the 
out-door life. Recognize the situation, and 
keep cool, and keep sweet! Do not fret, 
and preach, and stew. Rejoice that officers and teachers, 
church-members and scholars, are to have the needed 
rest. ‘lhey will be ready for work after the rest. 

But now what to do? ‘The North Baptist Church of 
Camden, New Jersey, never closes. Like some drug- 
stores, we hang out the sign, ‘* Never Closed.’? The 
church-members, the school, and the community know 
that. On the contrary, we enter upon a special campaign. 
It has been the policy of the church and school to make 
the summer program as strong and attractive as possible. 
This is a gain from the very start, and church and school 
work together. We are not two organizations, but one. 
One family, no lines of cleavage, no separate interests. In 
our church services we try to brace up the school in every 
possible way; in the school we urge church attendance 
morning and evening, and at the mid-week prayer-meeting. 
Indeed, we take the church attendance and the prayer- 
meeting attendance in every Sunday-school session, and 
give the scholars crédit for the same. Last summer a 
special record of attendance was kept for July and August, 
and all those who received a certain per cent were given a 
free ride on one of the river steamers. This was a fall 
excursion given to the ‘* Augustinians,’’ — that is, all 
those who stood by the school during July and August. 

I ought to say that we provide for an absence of two 
Sundays in the summer because we believe in vacation, so 
that a scholar who is absent only two Sundays during the 
summer is marked 100 in attendance. 

We have introduced a new system of credits this year 
which records church attendance, school attendance, and 
punctuality, and some special reward will be given again 
this summer to the ‘* Augustinians.’’ 

We make a great feature of special days, Independence 
Day being one of them, This is always a big day, the first 
Sundzy in July. Flags, banners, decorations, music, 
patriotic services, and an address by some speaker of note, 
all interest, and hold things together the first of the month, 

We have in our church and school four large choruses, 
—a mixed chorus of adult singers; the Angelus, a chorus 
of young women; the Cecelia Choir, a chorus of young 
girls; and the Boys’ Chorus.--We have used these on 
special occasions and whenever possible, and they greatly 
help us in our church and school attendance. Last Sunday 
night, three of these choruses were on the platform and in 
the galleries in front, singing separately and unitedly, and 
when all joined in ‘‘ Onward, Christian soldiers,’’ and in 
that mighty gospel hymn ‘‘ The King’s Business,’’ there 
was an inspiration and a power in it that stirred the large 
audience sure to be present at such a service, Any Sun- 
day-school of three hundred members can easily have at 
least two large choruses if the church wishes them and will 
back them up. 

Our Sunday-school orchestra is another attraction, and 
we use’ this weekly and on all possible occasions, Yes, 
we have a drum in our school. They had drums and 
horns and harps by hundreds in the Temple service. A 
mighty temple orchestra they had in the musical days of 
David and Solomon. Any school can have an orchestra if 
a leader or teacher can be secured. That is all you need. 
The school will do the rest. We started on the following 
plan last fall: We gave notice in the school that we would 
help those who were interested or talented musically to 
form or join our orchestra. This we did by purchasing 
some instruments, selling them to the members of our or- 
chestra on the instalment plan. We also gave their first 
lessons free of charge. in the organization of our orches- 
tra we made this discovery,—that not a few of our children 
already had instruments, and had received some instruc- 
tion, and these were drawn to the orchestra as bees to 
honey. Ask an adult Sunday-school class, or some friend 
of boys, to give you money enough to put a violin into the 
hands of a boy, —yes, into his heart and into his life. He 
will make a companion of that violin if he loves music, and 
through this instrument you will save him from the street 
and from the evil, and lead him to Christ. Wisely and 
generously directed, the orchestra will save some, and will 
train them into men and women of God. I wish the 
church of God and the great Bible schools of the land felt 
this and believed it as I feel it and know it. 

Our stereopticon is indispensable to our school. We 
have the electrical attachment, and with heavy dark green 
Canton flannel curtains we quickly darken our large audi- 
torium, shutting out even the brilliant sunlight, so that in 
three minutes we ane ready for the magnificent Mlustra- 
tions and for the stereopticon, one of the great instructors 
of the age. We throw the pictures obliquely on one side of 
the end wall, which, although it is buff color, works well, 
or we often use the white screen hung immediately in 
front. It can be easily and quickly adjusted. We find 





the scholars will sing an inufkrated gospel hymn thrown on 
the screen as they will sing from no book or sheet at any 
other time ; they like it, everybody likes it; old and young, 
all sing. Then through the push and energy and devotion 
of The Sunday School Times we are helped to our illustra- 
tions of the current or review lessons by their photographs 
or slides, and the stereopticon makes them live. It was 
my great pleasure recently to review the lessons for the 
quarter, showing photographs of Nain, Tyre and Sidon, 
Mt. Hermon, Czsarea Philippi, and the beautiful Lake of 
Galilee, introducing some of the great masterpieces of art 
on the raising of the son of the widow of Nain and of the 
Transfiguration. 

Fortunately for our school our superintendent is a con- 
tagion for attendance. A busy man, he flies late in the 
week from Chicago on a limited train to attend the school. 
He leaves the hills of Northern New York Saturday to get 
back to his school. Winter, summer, he is an ‘* Augus- 
tinian.’’ He has the Bible school contagion. Get near 
him, you have the disease. No inoculation of summer 
languor, or indolence, or indifference, can save you. He 
spreads the disease. None are immune. 

How to do it! Have special days, have choruses, or- 
chestras, stereopticons, teachers, superintendents, ‘* Au- 
gustinians.’’ Never close ; the same old story : work ! 


CamDEN, N. J. 
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The Pastor and the Picnic 


** Off you vould been a habby man, 
Und vear a bleasant schmile, 
Schust dake a bicnic now und den, 
Und rest vonst in a vhile."’ 


So sang a wandering minstrel one day, and his philosophy 
was sound, if his music was more labored than harmonious ! 

Somebody said the other day that ‘‘ the crying want of 
the age is good fathers,’’—fathers who get next to their 
boys when they want to learn how to spin a top, or fly a 
kite, or bait a hook, or clean the first *‘ shiner,’’ or pitch 
a ball, or load a gun. There is a similar need for pastors 
who can. get in touch with the youth in their congregation. 
There is no place equal to a picnic for this purpose,—a 
picnic that includes every youngster in the Sunday-school 
and every aged youth in the church. 

Does your church and school have a picnic? Have it 
without fail. And you, much-degreed, silver-tongued, 
hard-pressed pastor, be sure to go! Wear your old clothes. 
If every old coat you possess has a long background, cut it 
off so that you can run! Get out into the open with the 
boys and girls. Hear the call of the wild, and help others 
to feel that 


‘* God's in his heaven ; 
All's right with the world.” 


A well-regulated picnic is a plain path for promoting 
pastoral efficiency. It opens to him doors of confidence 
that help to settle life-plans. It keeps him close to the 
child’s realm of doing, dreaming, and delight. It limbers 
up the fellowship with youth, which easily grows stiff with 
theology and work. Froebel’s advice to live with the child- 
ren had never more force than when spoken to the pastor. 

Have a picnic for the entire congregation. Put some 
thought, vim, money, and prayer into it. Have it at about 
the same date each year. Run, play shout, laugh with 
the youngsters, It’s a splendid investment for body and 
brain, for soul and service, for Christ and the kingdom !— 
The Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Some of the items in the weekly calendar (June 24 to 
July 1) of an enterprising city church in the Middle West 
are suggestive of the way in which things are kept moving 
there in spite of the hot weather. For instance : 


Pastor's Pages, 7.30 P. M. [Sunday], will meet at the church. 
The subject of the talk will be ‘‘ Success in Business."’ 

Important Celebration. The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Home Department of the Sunday-school will 
be celebrated June 27, in our church. At 2.30 P. M. Dr. 
Hollington, Mrs. Curtess, and others, will speak. At 7.45 

M. May festival music, followed by the address of Dr 
Duncan, of New York, on ‘Sunshine and Showers in Sun- 
day-school Work.’ Every one is invited and expected. 

Thursday, 7.30 P. M. Heart of the church service. Let 
us reach the goal in numbe1s—200. 

Friday, 7.30 P. M. Sunday-school workers’ meeting. Les- 
son for next Sunday will be taught. 

The Boat Ride. July 10, to Sugar Island. Pack your 
lunch basket, and go with us. 

Every Sunday Morning at 9.40 there will be an informal 
prayer service in the pastor's study, down stairs, for any and 
all workers and members who can spare a few minutes there. 
The same service also will be held at7.10 P. M. Brother 
Alexander is in charge. Drop in when you can. 

Those Sunday-school banners in our official colors make 
very pretty room decorations. «There are several styles. Ask 
Mr. Bennis for them. 

The Pastor is Always Glad to talk with any one about en- 
tering the Christian life or to talk over its problems. All 
other business is always side-tracked for this primary business 
on the main line. Let your pastor’serve yeu when possible. 
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COMMON VERSION 
1 And it came to pass, that, as he was pray- 


ing in a certain place, when he ceased, one of 


his disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to 
pray, as John also taught his disciples. 

2 And he said unto them, When ye pray, 
say, Our Father which art in heaven, Hal- 
lowed be thy name. ‘Thy kingdom come. 
‘Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth. 

3 Give us day by day our daily bread. 

4 And forgive us our sins; for we also for- 

ive every one that is indebted to us. And 
Gad us not into temptation; but deliver us 
from evil. 

5 And he said unto them, Which of you 
shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at 
midnight, and say unto him, Friend, lend me 
three loaves ; 

6 For a friend of mine in his journey is 
come to me, and I have nothing to set before 
him ? 

7 And he from within shall answer and say, 
Trouble me not: the door is now shut, and 
my children are with me in bed; I cannot 
rise and give thee. 

8 I say unto you, Though he will not rise 











—— 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And it came to pass, as he was praying in 
a certain place, that when he ceased, one of 
his disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to 
pray, even as John also taught his disciples. 
2 And he said unto them, When ye pray, say, 
1 Father, Hallowed be thy name. ‘Thy king- 
dom come.? 3 Give us day by day % our daily 
bread. 4 And forgive us our sins; for we 
ourselves also forgive every one that is in- 
debted to us. And bring us not into tempta- 
tion ¢. 

5 And he said unto them, Which of you 
shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at 
midnight, and say to him, Friend, lend me 
three loaves ; 6 for a friend of mine is come 
te me from a journey, and I have nothing to 
set before him; 7 and he from within shall 
answer and say, Trouble me not: the door is 
now shut, and my children are with me in 
bed ; I cannot rise and give thee? 8 I say 
unto you, Though he will not rise and give 





LESSON 4. JULY 22. JESUS TEACHING HOW TO PRAY 


Luke 11 : 1-13. (Read Luke 10: 1-23, 38-42; 18: 1-14.) Memory verses: 9, 10. 
Golden Text: Lord, teach us to pray—Luke 11: 1 





COMMON VERSION 


and give him, because he is his friend, yet be- 
cause of his importunity he will rise and give 
him as many as he needeth. 

9g And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall iind; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. 

10 For every one that asketh receiveth ; and 
he that seeketh findeth ; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened. 

11 Ifason shall ask bread of any of you 
that is a father, will he give him a stone? or 
if ke ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a 
serpent ? 

12 Or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer 
him a scorpion ? 

13 If yé then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children: how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him ? 


1 Many ancient authorities read Our Father, 


authorities add Z7hy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth. See Mt. 6. 10. 
Or, our needful bread: as in Mt. 6. 11. 


coming day, 


JULY 7, 1906 






AMERICAN REVISION 


him because he is his friend, yet because of 
his importunity he will arise and give him 
5as many as he needeth. g And I say unto 
you, Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you. to For every one that 
asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh find- 
eth; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened. 11 And of which of you that is a 
father shall his scn ask a ® loaf, and he give 
him ¢ stone? or a fish, and he for a fish give 
him aserpent? 12 Or i/he shall ask an egg, 
will he give him a scorpion? 13 If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
rome children, how much more shall your 

eavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him ? 


who art in heaven. See Mt. 6.9. * Many ancient 
3 Gr. our bread for the 


4 Many ancient authorities add dut deliver us 


Jrom the evil one (or, from evil). See Mt. 6. 13. 
omit a loaf, and he gave him a stone? or 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


5 Or, whatsoever things ® Some ancient authorities 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Use the following Gospel material: 


Matthew 6: 9-15. 
Luke 11: 1-13; 18: I+14. 


HERE is only one way in which we can ‘' estab- 
lish a connection” with the spirit world. Men 
have different methods of electrical communica- 

tion between distant points, and they are constantly 
improving upon those methods, until now they do it 
by ‘‘ wireless.” And the achievements of wireless 
telegraphy are only .in their infancy. But man’s 
method of communication with Gia was perfected 
when first it was invented, or created, by the Great 
Inventor himself, and we can learn ever-new truths 
of its practise out of the pages of a Book thousands 
of years old. 

the one who of all men might seem to have needed 
prayer least, the Son of God, used it most. And he 
used it so abundantly and so effectively that his dis- 
ciples longed for his secret of prayer, and asked him 
to teach it to them. Orientals have a great love for 
special forms of prayer, and for the use of prayers 
taught by historic authorities, as Mrs. Howie's first 
pervarens shows. John the Baptist poy have taught 

iturgicai forms to his followers, Professor Riddle 
suggests. Have you ever noted what tremendous 
place prayer had in Christ’s life? Dr. Dunning’s 
third paragraph sets down some of the more impor- 
tant evidences of this, and he suggests the pupils’ 
finding (by the aid of a concordance or otherwise) 
how many times, and where, Jesus prayed in the 
presence of others. Professor Sanders, in his open- 
ing paregter. well wae what prayer meant to 
Jesus. nd Professor Riddle’s comment on verse I 
tells what may have occasioned Jesus’ special prayer 
just at this time. 

Jesus’ first answer to his disciples’ request was to 
teach them, in a few illustrative sentences, the frin- 
ciples of 7 prayer. Those sentences make up 
what we call the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer,” and, as Professor 
Riddle says on verse 2, this was a model, not a pre- 
scribed formula. But there is everything represented 
in those few sentences that we need to have in any 
prayer. . Just look at it. 


The very first word claims with God a relationship of 
love and kinship, claims the fatherhood of God. 


The opening sentence is an honoring, a reverent adora- 
tion, of that Father’s ame, which meant to an Oriental the 
sacred, personal identity, the innermost self of the one of 
whom it was used. 


Then comes an expression of interest in the affairs of 
that Father, the hope that 47s rule will be supreme through- 
out the universe. 


Only after this seeking first of the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness are or<’s own temporal needs mentioned, 
and not one’s needs for all time, but a supply for this single 
day alone is asked. 


From physical needs to spiritual debt the prayer passes, 
asking for the promised remission of the death-penalty of 
sin, and gladly declaring one’s own purpose to cancel all 
claims which one may have against any other children of 
the Father for offenses against oneself. This is a claiming 
of God’s love, and a pledge freely to share that love so 
freely received. 


The closing petition is a humble, self-distrusting en- 


| Answers to all the questions asked here can be 


% % x x 


treaty not to send a testing which may prove too much for 
the weakness of one’s little strength. 


If all our prayers are modeled after this plan which 
Jesus has given us, and simply adapted to the special 
circumstances of the day and hour in which we pray, 
prayer will come to have an ever-increasing richness, 
and our own spiritual power and life will grow as it 
can in no other way. For we are drawing upon the 
resources of all Heaven when we pray as Christ 
prayed. 

But Jesus went on to illustrate still further the 
truth about prayer. He did it, first, by a lesson in 
sharp contrast. He told a story which showed what 
God was voé like, and which showed the spirit and 
attitude which we are o/ to have in praying to God. 
Later, in the eighteenth chapter of Luke, he followed 
the same method of teaching by opposites, in the 
story of the importunate widow and the unrighteous 
judge. 

Do not be confused here. Do not for a moment 
let your pupils make the mistake that is sometimes 
made, of thinking that Jesus was teaching impor- 
tunity in prayer, or remotely suggesting that God is 
to be won in prayer by any such methods as were 
used by the man who wanted bread or by the widow 
who wanted vengeance. Dr. McLaren, in his second, 
third, and fourth paragraphs, makes very plain the 
truth that this was not a parable showing spiritual 
truth ‘* in like manner,” but a story setting forth 
exact opposites of truth and right. Dr. Dunning’s 





The Young Folks’ Mystery Box 


Send a postal to the ‘Times asking for full instruc- 
tions how to make a lively and interesting feature of 
the ‘* Mystery Box ’’ in home and school, and espe- 
cially how to use it to solve the ‘* hot-weather ”’ 
problem ; or see the Times of June 2, 1906. 





found in the lesson articles in this issue. Don’t 
overlook the little italic sentences in between articles. 


1. What is the royal road to the king’s chamber ? 

2. What year of Rome was it at this time ? 

3. Mention several cases of Jesus’ special pray- 
ers, 

4. What two things, according to the Koran, did 
God once send Gabriel to the earth to do ? : 

5. About the time of what two important Feasts 
of the Jews did the events of this lesson occur ? 

6. What does the Arabic word ¢adoon mean ? 

7. How was a Liverpool fog once cleared -away ? 

8. Describe General Stonewall Jackson’s habit 
of prayer. 

9. In what country was Jesus at this time? 

10. What did a hotel-servant at Sidon offer to do 
for guests, that reminds you of this lesson story ? 

11, What dangerous event may have been the 
occasion of Christ’s special prayer mentioned in 
verse I? 

12. Describe the only flag that is ever allowed 
by the United States Government to fly above the 
Stars and Stripes. 

13. What shape are the loaves of the East, and 
what do they resemble ? 

14. What is the golden frame about every right 
petition ? 














fifth paragraph and Professor Sanders’ sixth para- 
graph also emphasize the contrast between the churl- 
ish neighbor and God. The question of ‘‘ importunity 
in er. was fully discussed 1n a leading editorial 
in The Sunday School Times of April 28, 1906 (which 
will be sent for two two-cent stamps), and it is also 
the subject of an Open Letter comment in this week’s 
issue of the Times. 

Passing from the story which showed what God 
was not like, Jesus then shows what God is like by 
an illustration from the attitude of earthly parents to 
their children. God’s love is better than even the 
best love of the best of earthly fathers or mothers. 
Lae is the glad message with which this lesson 
closes. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 

Six essentials of right prayer (Hurlbut). 

‘* Importunity ’’ means ‘* shamelessness ”’ in the original 
(Riddle, on v. 8). 

The resemblance of the flat loaves of the Orient to stones 
(Riddle, on v. 11). 

Borrowing loaves in the East a common occurrence, 
Mrs. Howie’s Sidon experience in this connection (Howie, 
2, 3). 

What it would mean if the world should get enthusiastic 
for the government of God (Goss, 2). 

Avoiding temptation is a secret of success in character- 
building (Goss, 3). 

‘* Raise every noble seniiment in the soul of man to in- 
finity, and you will arrive at the nature of God’’ (Goss, 
last). 

We ought always to answer our own prayers if we can, 
as did Dr. Gordon’s church (Illustrations, 1). 

How prayer clears away the fog (Illustrations, 2). 

The disciples in their ignorance asked for a stone, and 
God gave them bread (Dunning, last). 

Seeking is a condition of obtaining, in the spiritual realm 
as in every other (McLaren, 7, 8). 

The principles of right prayer (Dunning, 4). 

Stonewall Jackson’s continuous, never-ceasing prayer 
was not importunity, but was the type of right prayer (Dun- 
ning, 2). 

Don’t expect light or bread enough to-day for a life-time 
(Illustrations, 6). 


PHILADELPHIA, 
% 
Where bread comes first it does not last. 
all 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


HE visit to the house of Martha and Mary at 
Bethany seems to have followed the last lesson. 
As this was near Jerusalem, it is natural to 
suppose that the Feast of Dedication was near, and 
that the events connected with that festival pre- 
ceded this lesson. These events are: the healing of 
the man born blind (John 9), and the discourse which 
followed (John 1o : 1-27), though some place these in- 
cidents immediately after the Feast of Tabernacles; 
then the feast itself, and the subsequent withdrawal 
to Persea (John 10: 22-42). Probably the lesson 
should be placed after this withdrawal, though it 
may have been somewhat earlier. 
Place.—Probably in Perea, that is, on the east side 
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of the Jordan. If placed before the Feast of Dedica- 

tion, the locality would be in or near Jerusalem. 
Time.—In January, year of Rome 783, that is, A.D. 

30. Possibly a week or two earlier than this date. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—As he was praying : Luke mentions the 
prayers of Jesus oftener than the other evangelists, 
and usually in connection with some crisis in his 
ministry. This occasion —_—e followed the at- 
tempt to stone him at Jerusalem. Hence the prayers 
of Jesus were not merely communings with his 
Father in heaven, but the real prayers of a real man 
needing rap: in trial (Heb. 4: 15).—As John also 
taught his disciples: This was in the region where 
John the Baptist had preached and baptized (John 
10: 40). As liturgical forms were quite usual in 
Jewish worship, it was natural that the Baptist 
should thus teach his followers, though this is the 
a | reference to the fact. 

erse 2.— When ye pray, say: The fuller form of 
the Lord's Prayer (Matt. 6 : 9-13) is prefaced, ‘* After 
this manner therefore pray ye.” This, together with 
the briefer form here given, indicates that the prayer 
is a model, not a prescribed formula.--Father, Hal- 
lowed be thy name; While the Authorized Version 
here. has a briefer form than that of Matthew, the 
Revised Version omits several more clauses, though 
giving them in the margin. These omitted passages 
are not found in the two oldest Greek manuscripts 
(the Sinaitic and Vatican, designated Aleph and B.), 
with an exception noted below. In each case, also, 
there is further strong evidence against the genuine- 
ness. In the Sinaitic manuscripts the clause ‘' thy 
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willbe done,”’ etc., occurs, but with corrections; while 
it.is omitted in early versions and Fathers. 

‘Verse 3.—Our daily bread: * Daily” represents 
a word which occurs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment, except in the similar passage (Matt. 6: 11). 
That pamnege, because ‘‘this day” precedes, favors 
the sense “daily.” But the etymology of the word, 
though disputed, seems to favor the sense ‘‘ for the 
coming day,” and perhaps even more re af the 
American margin, ‘‘our needful bread.” The Latin 
Vulgate has a curious variation in rendering: In this 
passage ‘‘daily” occurs, but in Matthew 6: 11, 
‘* supersubstantial” (referring to sacramental bread). 
The concluding doxology in Matthew 6: 13 is of 
doubtful genuineness, being probably an early ad- 
dition for fiturgical use. It occurs in no authority as 
part of Luke's form of the prayer. 

Verse 8.—Because of his importunity : Literally, 
** shamelessness.” 

Verse 11.—On verses 11-13 compare Matthew 7 : 9, 
10.—A loaf... a stone? The flat loaves of that time 
resembled stones, hence a deceptive responte is in- 
dicated. 

Verse 13.— The Holy Spirit: Matthew 7:11, ‘* good 
things.” But the Holy Spirit is the best gift, and 
the phrase is appropriate here, where only the dis- 
ciples were addressed, and that after more full in- 
struction than that of the Sermon on the Mount. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
x 


The daily bread is sweetest to those whose meat 
and drink it is to do His will. 


‘<e 


How to Pray 


By Alexander 


E SHALL not attempt to touch the Prayer that 
teaches us how to pray. The remainder of 
the lesson gives more than enough for our 

consideration. It falls into three parts, the central 
one of which (vs. 9, 10) encourages to the practise of 
prayer by pointing to common experience of the con- 
ditions of getting anything in this world, and is, as it 
were, framed between two singularly contrasted 
illustrations of the power exercised by petitioning, 
first, a reluctant ‘‘friend,” and nexta Saving father. 

Persistence overcoming reluctance. Weare not to 
regard the story of the victory won by importunity 
over reluctance as a parable, for that would involve 
us in the absurdity of taking the selfis® man, who 
was too la:y to get up and was annoyed at being 
troubled, to represent God. None of the circum- 
stances can be transferred to the spiritual region, or 
be supposed to represent the verities of the inter- 
course of a devout soul with God. The story is sim- 
ply an illustration of the power of persistent petition- 
ing, and, in order to bring that power out the more 
forcibly, Jesus constmyicts an incident altogether un- 
like what takes place in prayer, and imagines a 
character the exact opposite of the character of God. 

The formula for the application of a parable is ‘‘in 
like manner”’; the formula for the application of this 
story is ‘‘how much more.” The very point of the 
narrative is the reluctance of the man who was 
disturbed by such an untimely interruption. His 
churlish mood shapes his gruff answer, in which 
‘* will not’? would have been nearer the truth than 
**cannot.” 

And what is there in this ugly picture that bears 
on the sweet, sacred act of prayer? This and only 
this— that it shows us what a wonderful power there 
is in persevering petitions, since they can move even 
such a reluctant churl as this. The same lesson is 
taught in an even more startling and striking form 
by Jesus’ other saying, in chapte1 18, concerning the 
unjust judge, who avowed that his sole reason for 
doing right to the widow was the fear of being 
wearied and worried by her. Both pictures, that of 
the sleepy man unwilling to be roused and that of 
the unjust judge, are intended to be regarded, not as 
parables of God, but as contrasts to him. 

But while that is true, it is also true that prayer is 
not always immediately answered, and that therefore 
there is a field for the exercise of persistence, even in 
our petitions to the love that delights to give. The 
ugly features in the reluctant giver’s portrait are 
meant to suggest the opposite blessed traits in God's 
character, and so to enforce the confidence that, if 
persistent entreaty wins its desires even when there is 
positive unwillingness to grant its request, much more 
certainly will it do so when there is an infinite loving 
will which longs to bestow. 

The region in which such delay in granting our 
prayers is a matter of experience is chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, that of temporal, outward blessings. In 
the spiritual region, the law is much rather: ‘* While 
they are yet speaking, I will hear.” It may be that 
the two contrasts in this lesson are not only that of 
the reluctant friend and the loving father, the opposite 


McLaren, D.D. 


of God and the likness of him, but also that of the two 
sorts of blessings, the one consisting of things seen 
and temporal, the other of things unseen and eternal. 
The former are sometimes delayed, that faith and 
patience may be tested ; the latter enter the spirit as 
soon as the spirit is opened by desire, to receive them, 
as the sea floods evéry creek, or the vital air fills each 
dilated lung. 

Common experience teaching the conditions of ob- 
taining. In this part of his teaching, Jesus does not 
picture two figures, the petitioner and the giver, but 
the petitioner only. We have nothing to do here with 
the disposition >f the giver, whether churlish or loving. 
The point is what men must-always do in order to get 
what they want. The same law which applies in or- 
dinary life applies to prayer and our intercourse with 
heaven. If aman wants anything, he asks for it, if 
asking is the way to get it. But he is not contem 
with asking, and there are many things that cannot 
be won by that method. So where effort is needed, 
he puts it forth, and it is the ‘‘seeker’’ as a ryle, not the 
lazy man, who finds, The great discoverers of truth 
are found among the men who live laborious days in 
searching after it. It is true all round, and it is true 
in the spiritual realm. And that is a lesson that 
Christian people much need to learn and lay to heart. 
‘The very same qualities and activities that are needed 
for achieving results in ordinary life are needed for 
achieving higher results in devout life. 

The father delighting to aed the child's request. 
Into how different a region from that of the story of 
the reluctant giver and the ‘‘ shameless” petitioner, 
who illustrate different types of selfishness, does the 
closing — usher us! It zs a parable, for the 
earthly father does represent the heavenly Father, 
with the one caveat against mistake which Jesus ex- 
presses, namely, that all human parental love is mar- 
red and in a measure blinded by the dark fact of sin. 
It is not thereby extinguished, nor does it cease to be 
a reflection from the great lover and Father of all, but 
it is adimmed mirror. It is sufficiently like God's 
love to make it legitimate to draw conclusions from 
the creatural to the divine, but the reflecting surface 
is rubbed off in places, and the Sun is more dazzling 
than its image in the glass. 

We note how the willingness of a human father to 
give gifts to his children is taken for granted as too 
certain and plain to need being stated, and the stress 
is laid, not on it, buton his £nowing how to carry out 
the desire which is taken for granted. It is love that 
makes a father clear-sighted as to his child’s wishes 
and needs. 

We must. note that Luke has ‘‘the Holy Spirit” 
as the heavenly Father’s gift, while Matthew has 
simply ‘‘good things.” If Luke’s version is the 
fuller, as seems probable, there is a confirmation 
here of the suggestion made above that temporal 
blessings are chiefly contemplated in verses 5-9, and 
spiritual ones in this last part. We should also note 
that.the thought of persistence has entirely disap- 
peared in this final section, and that the idea of 
prayer set forth in it is that of a loving, confident 
petition for desired good, confidently addressed to a 
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loving, all-wise Father, and answered, as soon as pre- 
sented, by the highest, purest, most satisfying, all- 
sufficient good, even the Holy Spirit to abide in the: 
heart that opens itself be desire, and then closes on its 
treasure, as the fringes of a sea-anemone jo over its 
food. God knows how to give good gifts to his child- 
ren, but the children do not al s know how to ask 
them. Sometimes they are detéived and ask for a 
stone thinking it to be bread. Let us be thankful 
that he corrects as well as answers our prayers. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 


- 


The Journeys of Jesus 
By Theodore H. Krayer 

FTER the last lesson, Jesus came to the house of 

Mary and Martha in Bethany, a village on the 

eastern slope of the Mount of Olives. Trace 

this journey from the broken line in Perea across the 

Jordan, and number it 38. He then returns “4 

salem to attend the Feast of Dedication. race 

journey to Jerusalem, and number it 39. After the 

east of Dedication, the retirement to Perea is re- 

corded. Trace this journey northeast from Jerusa- 

lem, crossing the Jordan to Perea, and number it qo. 

For important intervening events, see Dr. Riddle’s 
article. 
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THE OUTLINE OF PALESTINE IN CHRIST'S DAY 
EACH SQUARE IS TWENTY MILES 


The same outline map in enlarged form is included in The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures (10 cents a set); teachers may supply 
their pupils with those outlines, or they may get their pupils to make 
their own sketch-maps, and aid them in tracing thereon the journeys 
of Jesus as here suggested week by week. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
. 


There’s a world of difference between Our Father 
and My Father. 
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ntai_ Lesson- Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - 





i ORD, Teacu Us To Pray” (v. 1). Rising from 
his low seat on the floor, supporting himself 
on his left knee, an Oriental Christian bent 

forward towards a Presbyterian preacher and said, 

‘*The prayers I pray were taught me by Basil the 

Great, Gregory Thaumaturgus,and John Chrysostom, 

men whom thou and thy denomination own to be 

learned saints and teachers, but I know nothing of 
the origin of the prayers which thou prayest. ho 
taught thee them? After whom dost thou pray?” 

The effect of this address upon the audience was 

almost magical. They regarded it as a triumph, 

because it was shown that the prayers of the Presby- 
terian had no authority beyond himself, while the 
orthodox Orientals could refer their forms to ancient 
and universally accepted saints, Moslems reverence 
the past still more, for not only the words of their 
mouth but also the postures and movements of 
their body during prayer are most important, and in 
public prayer at least they follow the smam (leader) 
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who officiates before them, and each time, as it were, 
teaches them to pray. ‘ 

‘*Frienp, Lenp ME THREE Loaves” (v. 5).—We 
arrived in Sidon on December 23, not at midnight, 
but early in the evening, and, to spare private 
friends or acquaintances, availed ourselves of a 
newly established public inn. After a long absence 
the servant of the establishment returned to us 
and placed before us four loaves (sixteen ounces of 
bread in all), greatly annoyed, and solemnly protest- 
ing that that was all the bread he could find in the 
bazaars. ‘‘Should I go and knock at private doors ?” 
We said ‘‘ No,” and, though there were five of us, 
we had enough of fragments in our wallets from the 
previous day to make a supper. 

The scene of the parable must have been a village 
like those we know to-day, in which no bread is 
made for sale. Indeed, many bake their bread *‘ day 
by day,” and it is doubtful whether many of them 
have any bread over after theirevening meal. Their 
bread, which is baked in a sort of oven called /adoo0n, 
is delicious the first day, but the second day and 
later it can be eaten only under compulsion. Pos- 
‘sibly. this is the reason for not laying in stores of 
bread for many days. At any rate, borrowing of 
loaves is very common in Syria. 


SIpON, SYRIA, 
a 


The Perkins Home Letters 


Mrs. Perkins says the Lord's Prayer taught her 
that there weren't any common things in this world 


D : MapLe VALLey, THuRSDAY NIGHT. 
EAR JIM: 

. I do hope you and Martha will learn sooner 
in life than I did just what we have a right to ask 
God for in prayer. I was a long time learning. I 
got it into my head that we didn’t really have any 
right to go to God in prayer about anything that 
wasn’t downright spiritual. So I went on for years, 
taking all my spiritual needs to my heavenly Father, 


a 


The Illustration 
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and trying to tend to all my other needs myself. 
Well now, Jim, my end of it got bigger and. bigger. 
And I guess because the part I was trying to do got 
bigger all the time, my need for spiritual help got 
bigger too. 

ell, one day I read over this prayer that Jesus 
taught, when I was reading my Bible (as I did then 
because I felt I ought to, and not because I wanted 
to), and my eyes just opened wide to see what kind 
of things Jesus taught us to ask for. Now I don’t 
rightly know how | hundreds of times I'd said 
that prayer, running all the way back to my child- 
hood, but I hadn’t ever seen those things so clear 
before. It was like my never seeing any beauty in 
that old willow down by the creek, until one day that 
artist fellow came along and made a picture of it. 
Well, now, in this genes I saw that Jesus asked for 
things that aren’t downright spiritual things. That 
is, he says we are to ask for bread. ell, that 
comes near to being the chief thing in. our daily 


needs, and I began to think I had a right to ask God. 


for other things besides what comes by the Spirit. 
And then, I thought, where do these spiritual things 
stop, and the other kind begin? Now I couldn’t get 
any satisfying answer to that, and that made me 
come right down to the point where I realized that 
God was my Father, and he wouldn’t leave me to 
need ‘‘any good thing,” and if the bread I eat or the 
clothes I wear are all a part of God’s care for me, I 
had a right to ask him for them when I needed them, 
and if I could ask him for them they weren’t common 
things any more, but were part of God's plan for me. 
And when that was clear my prayers didn’t get any 
longer, but they did get full of meaning, .for there 
wasn't any room for empty words I had used so long 
from force of habit. That’s how the Lord taught me 


to really pray. : 
Your loving Ma. 
% 
Some people could save much time and pray just 


as well if they would say, Please duplicate original 
shipment. 


<a 


Round-Table 





One Way to Answer Prayer 


ORD, ‘each us to pray (v. 1). Great bleggings 
come as the result of learning how to aa. 
praying for some definite thing In Dr. Gor- 

don’s church in Boston the people were accustomed 
to give five thousand dollars a year to foreign mis- 
sions. He felt that they should give more, but hardly 
felt free to urge this upon them. He conceived the 
idea, however, of setting his congregation to fraying 
for the work. He got the Sunday-school, church, 
missionary society, and prayer meeting all praying 
for missions, and he kept them praying for missions, 
As the result, ten thousand dollars were given that 
year by the church to the gospel work in the sonnet 
bevond.—Fannie M. Dickerson, Washington, D.C. 


Clearing Away Fog by Electricity 

Lord, teach us to pray (v. 1). One day Tyndall no- 
ticed that the air above a red-hot poker is free from 
dust. Some years later Sir Oliver Lodge a the 
experiment, but electrified the poker. He found that 
it cleared the dust from the ait much better. Lately 
he has put this discovery into usable form. At Liv- 
erpool a high wire, onnolalie insulated, was charged 
with electricity at a million volts on a foggy day, and 
it.cleared the fog for a distance of one hundred and 
eighty feet. Lodge said that such an instalment at 
each side of a harbor mouth would keep the chan- 
nel clear of fog, and countless accidents would be 
averted. Would not all. religious fog be banished, 
and many failures be avoided, if we charged our 
souls with the divine ae of prayer? ‘‘ More 
things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams 
of."— W. C. Pearce, Port Colborne, Ont. 


Helping Kings and Ants 

Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth (v. 2). 
In one chapter of the Koran is the story how Gabriel, 
as he waited by the gates of gold, was sent by God to 
earth to do two things. One was to prevent King 
Solomon from the sin of forgetting the hour of prayer 
in exultation over his royal steeds; the other to help 
a little yellow ant on the slope of Ararat, which had 
grown weary in getting food for its nest, and which 
would otherwise perish in the rain. To Gabriel the 
one behest seemed just as kingly as the other, seeing 
hat God had ordered it. This petition does not im- 
ply that we are to lose our wills, but that they may 
be so absorbed in God’s will that we choose his will 
as ours, and, like Gabriel, do his behest, however so 
humble, gladly, freely.—Mrs. C. W. Strong, Sum- 
merside, P. E. I. 


The Old Indian's Discovery 


Our Father (v. 2). The English Sunday School 
Teacher says: Once, when the Rev. Egerton Young 
finished .preaching. an old Indian said, ‘* You said 


just now, ‘Our Father.’ We never thought of the 
Great Spirit as Father: Does it mean he is my 
Father,—poor Indian’s Father?” ‘‘ Yes,” replied 


Mr. Young. ‘‘Missionary’s Father, and Indian's 
Fatheretoo?” he repeated. ‘‘Yes.” ‘Then we are 
brothers!” the Indian exclaimed.—Mrs. 2B. G. 


Dowen, Clevedon Rd, Norbiton, Surrey, Eng. 


When the Stars and Stripes Take Second Place 

Thy kingdom come (v. 2). Richmond P. Hobson 
tells an interesting thing about naval customs, says 
The Homiletic Review. There is one flag, and but 
one in the world, which can ever fly above the Stars 
and Stripes. That is the flag of the Christian Cross, 
—a white cross on a blue field,—which is flown every 
Sabbath morning on shipboard at the hour of divine 
service. The national standard comes down ; the 
flag of the cruss goes up the halyards, and the Stars 
and Stripes ascend again to a place just beneath the 
emblem of beipeing The Christian looks forward to 
the day when the flag of the cross shall fly above the 
flags of all the nations, and when He whose conquer- 
ing sign it is shall rule the earth. 


‘* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run ; 
His empire stretch from shore to shore 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more.”’ 


—The Rev. C. E. Fockler, Oshawa, Ont. 


Was It Enough Light ? 

Give us day by day our daily bread (v.43). The 
late Rev. Dr. A. B. Earle tells the following story of 
his visit to Bunker Hill Monument: ** After paying 
the small fee to the man who has the care of the 
monument, he gave me a small lamp to light my 
steps. I took the lamp and stepped inside on the 
stone floor, and as the winding stone stairs are in- 
side, I looked far up its rugged steep, and at once 
called the attention of the man in charge to my small 
lamp. I said: ‘This won’t do. It doesn’t light a 
quarter of the steps Look up there.’ He smiled at 
my want of thought, and said to me: ‘ You are not 
up there yet. hy do you want it lighted there 
until you get there? Is it not bright enough on the 
first step where you want to put your foot?’”’— 
Julia A. Robinson, Arlington, Mass. 


Who Sets the Limits ? 

Ask, and it shall be given you. ... For every one 
that asketh receiveth (vs. 9, 10). . There lived in the 
court of Alexander the Great a famous philosopher, 
who was very poor, and who was compelled to go to 
his sovereign and ask for relief. Alexander told him 
to go to his treasurer and he would receive whatever 
he wanted. The philosopher at once went, and 
asked the treasurer for fifty thousand dollars - The 
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treasurer refused to pay that sum, and took the re- 
quest to the king, saying that he thought it was ex- 
orbitant. ‘* Pay the money at once,” cried Alexander. 
‘*I am delighted to see that he has such a large idea 
of my wealth and my generosity.” God also likes 
to be honored with large requests. We receive not, 
because we fail in asking.—Z7he Rev. William T. 
Dorward, Stelton, N. /. 


A Little Scotch Boy’s Prayer 


Ask, and it shall be given you(v.9). In ‘* Won- 
ders of Grace” is this incident: “A little wair 
of a boy, ten or twelve years of age, greatly exhausted 
bya ee ee re was taken to the oper- 
ating room of the Royal Infirmary in Glasgow to un- 
dergo an operation. His condition, however, was so 
low. and unsatisfactory that there was some fear that 
the boy’s strength might give out during the opera- 
tion and his spirit pass away. While waiting for the 
preparations to be completed the little fellow looked 
towards some students, and in a pitiful, tremulous 
voice, said, ‘ Will one of you gentlemen put up just a 
wee prayer for a wee boy- just a wee prayerto Jesus 
for me in my sore trouble?’ The surgeon, patting 
him on the shoulder, spoke kindly to him, but, as he 
heard no prayer, he turned his head away, and in 
childish tones and words he asked Jesus his friend, 
‘the friend of boys who loved him,’ to be with him— 
to have mercy on him in his distress; and as long as 
he was conscious the veice of the boy was heard in 

rayer. 
included in its answer some one else, for the coolness of 
head, steadiness of hand, and delicacy of touch, all 
came.as they were needed, and the operation was com- 
pleted with more than usual ease, dexterity, and 
success. The next aoe as the surgeon stood by 
the boy’s bedside and saw from the placid, comforta- 
ble look on his face that his sufferings had been re- 
lieved, and all was well with him, he took the little 
wasted hand, and whispered, ‘ The good Jesus heard 

our prayer yesterday.’ A bright, happy, confident 
ook lighted up the boy’s face, and with a feeble pres- 
sure of the little hand, he said, ‘I ken’d he wud.’ "— 
Nellie Arniinger, Baltimore. The prize for this 
week ts awarded to this incident. 


He whoturns his back on his brother cannot turn 
his face to his Father. 


al 


The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ORD, feach us to pray (v. 1). Do not think for 

a moment that because it is natural for you to 
pray, ou donot need to bé taught how to “ pray 
aright.” It is natural for you to eat, but not one 
person out of a thousand eats as he ought. There 
are many people who pray, but few who pray wisely. 
Every person out of earth's fifteen hundred millions 
knows what he wants, but how many know what 
they need? It would revolutionize Christendom to 
teach it to distinguish: between its needs and desires, 


and it is our needs, and not our desires, that ought ° 


to constitute the body of our prayers. What our 
desires most need is expurgation. We ‘‘ want the 
earth,” when a very thin slice of it will do. The 
only temporality for which our Lord taught his 
disciples to pray was their daily bread, but his mod- 
ern disciples implore him to enable them to corner 
the world's supply of wheat. Lord, teach us to pray! 

Thy kingdom come (v. 2). Perhaps this longing 
for the kingdom ought to be the central passion of 
the human soul. During the Civil War the idea of 
‘*the government” took complete possession of the 
minds of many. ‘‘The government, the govern- 
ment!” ‘The words aroused a sublime enthusiasm 
whenever they were uttered. To save what they 
believed was the right government women offered 
their husbands and their sons, and they offered them- 
selves. Suppose that such an enthusiasm could be 
awakened for the kingdom of God! With profound- 
est respect for the institutions of his native land, the 
most ardent patriot could say that there is a thousand 
times more to stir the human soul in the idea of a 
kingdom like that of which our Saviour dreamed than 
in that government in which the heroes of any war 
ever gave up their lives. 

And bring us not into temptation (v. 4). There 
are evils to whose influence reckless self-exposure is 
the unpardonable sin. Do you wish to know why 
there are so many virtuous and/honorable people ? 
It is because they refuse to enter the outer circle of 
the whirlpool, to subject the explosives in their soul 
to the fire; in other words, to be led into temptation. 
There are certain situations in which it is almost 
morally certain good people have never been, or they 
would not be good. y observation has taught me 
that it is not so much their ability to resist temptation 
as their disposition to avoid it that is the secret of the 
character of good men. And yet resistance is the 
supreme glory of Christian manhood. We cannot 
always avoid, but must often encounter, the enemy. 











Soon the surgeon felt that the prayer had . 
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LESSON ‘FOR JULY 22 (Luke 11: 1-13) 


We must therefore learn to fight, but we shall be 
pushed into the arena quite often enough without 
rushing into it headlong. 

Trouble me not (v. 7, It is the ‘* trouble” which 
helpfulness involves that staggers us. Between this 
sleepy householder and his friend stood a single effort 
of the will. It is not the closed door, nor the darger 
of waking his children, nor the value of the bread, 
that prevented him from responding to the cry of 
need. It was that painful act of volition, the decision 
of the will, the pushing of his ey body out of bed. 
If you are looking for some kind of charity that you 
can perform without trouble, you will never find it. 
It is the trouble and the bother of doing good that 
are the supreme elements of value. 

If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 

ifis unto your children, how much more shall your 
Acavenly Father, etc. (v. 13). If there is power in a 
‘ray of light and a drop of rain, how much more in asun 
"andanocean! The finite love of men is a demonstra- 
: tion of the infinite love of God. If there is anything 
‘beautiful and adorable in the nature of the earthly 
f wt we how much more in that of the heavenly 

ather! If there is anything admirable and sweet 
in this life on the lower plane of existence, how much 
more on the higher! Raise every noble sentiment in 
the soul of man to infinity, and you will arrive at the 
nature of God. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Spirit of True Prayer 

8. The Spirit of a Son : 

When ye pray, say, Father (2). 
Gave he... to become children of God (John t : 12). 
Ye received the spirit of adoption (Rom. 8 : 15, 16). 
Now are we children of God (1 John 3 : 2). 
2. The Spirit of Loyalty to God’s Kingdom : 

Thy kingdom come (2). 
Seek ye first his kingdom (Matt. 6 : 33). 
Unto him the throne... reign. . . for ever (Luke 1 : 32, 33). 
A kingdom... as my Father appointed (Luke 22 : 29). 
3- The Spirit of Trust in God’s Care : 

Give us day by day our daily bread (3). 
They that seek Jehovah’. . . not want (Psa. 34 : 10). 
Feed me... food that is needful (Prov. 30 : 8). 
Be not anxious for your life (Matt. 6 : 25). 
4- The Spirit of Forgiveness to Man : 

Forgive us... we also forgive (4). 
Forgive. . . seventy times seven (Matt. 18 : 21, 22). 
Release, and ye shall be released (Luke 6 : 37). 
Whensoever ye stand praying, forgive (Mark 11 : 25). 
§- The Spirit of Self-Distrust : 

Bring us not into temptation (4). 
I will set no base thing before mine eyes (Psa. 10f : 3) 
Pray that ye enter not into temptation (Luke 22 : 40). 
I pray... keep them from the evil one (John 17 : 15). 
6. The Spirit of Confidence : 

Ask, and it shall be given you (9). 
Believing, ye shall receive (Matt. 21 : 22). 
Draw near with boldness (Heb. 4: 16). 
Ask in faith, nothing doubting (Jas. 1 : 6). 


‘nae 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 

Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 

is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 

tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 
Monday.—Luke 11 : 1-13. . . . Jesus teaching how to pray 
Tuesday.— Matt. 6:5-15. . .. . . ‘* Your Father knoweth” 
Wednesday. John 16: 23-30... . . In the name of Jesus 
Thursday. ~John 14: 1-14. ..... . . Gracious promise 
Friday.—Psa. 145 : 8-19 . eee ee « ~ Ready to hear 
Saturday. Isa. 38:1-8...... 4... - Prayer answered 
Sunday. —Rom. 8; 26-32. ...... . .Astrong argument 


% 
He does not pray at all who does not pray for all. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
After the Lesson 


= W's. you please repeat the Golden Text? 

Doesn't it seem a little strange that Jesus’ 

own disciples needed to be saughi to pray? 
They were with the Master day by day; they of 
course had been in the habit of praying; but just now 
they seem to think that they have not been praying 
quite as they ought. If you had been right with 
Jesus when Ae was praying, wouldn’t you have felt 
a difference between his prayers and yours? Any 
of us wo.ld. For our praying is so often careless 
and thoughtless, full of words that have little mean- 
ing to us, 

** And do we ever doubt that God answers przyer? 
The disciples seem to have had ¢heir doubts. For 
Jesus in his teaching about prayer shows them how 
very ready God is to answer prayer; so different from 
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the surly neighbor who unwillingly helped the man 
who wanted —? And even more ready than a father 
to give hisson —? Such a lesson as this ought to leave 
us in no doubt about God's willingness to answer us, 

‘* Let us put on the board three words, all from one 
verse, which tell us Jesus’ a our part in 
prayer in a simple, clear way. hat is the first ? 
(Ask.) The second? (Seek.) The third ? (Knock.) 

‘* But ‘God's part is told there, too. If we ask, 
what are we told will be the result? And if we seek? 
And if we knock ? 

‘* Don’t we see from all this that if we do our part 
in prayer, we may as well stop troubling ourselves 
about God’s part? Now let us bow our heads while 
several of the teachers lead us in prayer.” 

















QUR PART GOD'S PART 
ASKING GIVING 
SEEKING FINDING 

KNOCKING OPENING 
WHY NOT TRUST HIM? 
‘te 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


** Sweet hour of prayer.”’ Psalm 123 : 1-4. 
** Prayer is the soul's sincere desire."* (183:1, 2. 268:1,2,) 
“When cold our hearts and far Psalm 143: 6-12. 

from thee."’ (212 :6-12. 308 : 1-3.) 
** Day by day the manna fell.” Psalm 119 : 109-114. 
**Come, my soul, thy suit prepare."® (176: 109-114. 258 : 1-3.) 
**O thou that hearest prayer.”’ Psalm 57 : 1-6. 
* My Jesus, as thou. wilt.”’ (75: ‘% 116 : 1-6.) 
*O Jesus, I have promised.""” Psalm 37 : 3-7. 

(50: 3-6. 76: 3-6.) 


Yet Another Day 
A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


July 16 to a2 

MON.—My Father, may I learn hp? to pray without ceas- 
ing! May my devotion not be infrequent! May my religious 
life be continuous ! May I abide in thee! May I make thee 
my eternal home! May I dwell in the shadow of thy wings ! 

TUEs.—My Lord, wilt thou elevate and refine my speech ! 
I want my lips to be thy witnesses. I want my conversation 
to be sanctified. I pray that —— intercourse may be 
pervaded by the spirit of grace. eep thou my lips. 

WED.—Father of mercies, I thank thee for my daily bread. 
May I never take it as though I had a right to it ! May I take 
it as from thine own hand! May it be to me the minister of 
grace! May my common meals be as sacramental feasts. 

THURS.—God Of all, wilt thou bless all the families of the 
earth? Remove the things that make for division. Create 
the common purpose that makes for peace. Destroy the sel- 
fishness that engenders strife. Extend the reign of the spirit of 
love. 

FRI.—Gracious Lord, I thank thee for all entouing influ- 
ences in our land. I thank thee for the presence of little chil- 
dren. I thank thee for winsome old age. I thank thee for all 


_ gracious men. I thank thee for strong men who impress by 


their gentleness. 


SaT.—My Father, help me to begin this day with a great © 

expectancy. I too often drift into the day without any pur- 

. May I go through this day with my eyes open, lookin; 
flor Christ ! ay I see him in everything that is lovely, an 
may I love his appearing ! 

SuN.—My Father, create in me the grace of patience. 
Save me from irritableness. Save me from all sharp and un- 
kindly speech. Deliver me from the selfishness in which un- 
kindness is born. Make me self-forgetful in the service of my 
brethren, £ 


Praise is the golden frame about every right pe- 
tition. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





General Topic: Messages of Jesus. 

Lesson Material: A Message about Prayer. 
Lesson Aim: All Need to Pray. 

Golden Text: Lord, Teach us to Pray. 


OTE.—In addition to the Lord’s Prayer, the 
primary supplemental lessons should teach the 
children simple morning and evening prayers, 

grace to say at the table, several opening and closing 
prayers for Sunday-school in concert, also prayer 
songs to be sung softly, etc. 


INTRODUCTICN, 


How many ever talked through the telephone? 
Does anybody hear and answer? Can you see the 
person to whom you are talking? How strange it 
seems that when we talk through the telephone 
somebody whom we cannot see hears a long way off! 
People sometimes wonder when they see others talk- 
ing or praying to a God whom they cannot see, but 
who hears and answers just as truly as the person 
to whom you are talking through the telephone. 
Lesson. 

One time the disciples had been watching Jesus 
while he prayed. I think his face must have looked 


very bright and beautiful as he talked to his Father 
in heaven, for when he stopped one of the disciples 





JESUS’ MESSAGE 


ASK. RECEIVE 
SEEK FIND 
KNOCK . OPENED 











said, ‘“ Lord, teach us to pray.” Then Jesus taught 
them ‘‘ Our Father,” which we repeat every Sunday, 
and which many people pray every day. How kind 
Jesus was to tell us that we might call his Father 
**Our Father”! (Explain simply the separate pe- 
titions, how we pray about his name, his kingdom, his 
will, how we ask. him to give us daily what we need, 
to haa and lead us, and to deliver or keep us from 
evil. 

Sometimes, when we ask too many things of our 
parents or friends, they become impatient, but our 


Heavenly Father never does. To show this Jesus 
told a parable, or road § to his disciples (tell the story 
of the unwilling friend). 

Then Jesus gave this sweet message to the dis- 
ciples (write Jesus’ Message), ‘* Ask, Seek, Knock.”’ 
(Add that, and show how the acrostic is the same as 
the first word, ‘‘ Ask.”) With each word Jesus gave 
asweet promise. ‘'He that asketh receiveth’’ (add 
Receive); ‘‘He that seeketh findeth” (add Find); 
‘*To him that knocketh it shall be opened” (add 
Opened). 

Sometimes the line is busy when we wish to talk 
to friends over the phone, but the Heavenly Father 
is never too busy nor too far away to hear us when 
we pray. He doesn’t even wait for us to ask, but 
gives us more blessings every day than we can think 
of. We ought to thank him very often for his kind- 
ness. We do when we repeat the blessing, 


** God is great and God is good, 
And we thank him for our food,’’ etc. 
Or, 
** Father of all in heaven above, 
We thank thee for thy love, 
Our food, our homes, and all we wear, 
Tell of thy loving care.’’ 


Parents cannot always give children what they ask 
for. When baby wanted the bright scissors, mother 
couldn’t let her have them, but gave her something 
better for her. So our Heavenly Father knows better 
than we do what is best forus. That is why we pray 
‘‘Thy will be done.” His best gift is the Holy 
Spirit, which he sends to be our helper to do right. 
Parents like to give good things to their children 
because they love them. Jesus said to the disciples, 
‘‘ Your Heavenly Father is even more willing to give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” He will not 
deceive us, just as kind parents will not deceive their 
children. (Read v. 11.) The Heavenly Father is 
pleased when we pray, right from our hearts, just 
what we want to say to him, but 


** Before my words of prayer are said, 
I’ll close my eyes and bow my head, 
That I may think to whom I pray, 
And I may mean the words I say.’’ 


Let us repeat some of the prayers we have learned 
at home and in Sunday-school. ‘‘ Now I lay me down 
to sleep” and ‘‘ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me” 
are evening prayers; ‘‘Our Father,” also ‘* Father, 
we thank thee for the night,” also ‘‘ Now I awake to 
see the light,” are morning prayers.” Then we have 
our opening aad closing prayers for Sunday-school, 
and our prayer songs, ‘‘ Saviour, bless a little child,”’ 
etc. 

Peoria, ILL. 

& 


Reverence ts the royal road to the king's chamber. 








402 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, B.D. 


S a parent or a teacher, ask yourself 
if you have faithfully taught your 
children or your pupils how to 

pray as this lesson tells us that our Lord 
taught his disciples: first, 7 praying 
in their presence; then by teaching them 
the words of prayer: then by illustrating 
rayer from the talk of a man with his 
riend, the petition of a child to his 
father, and the feeling and gifts of a 
father as compared with the feeling and 
gifts of our heavenly Father. You may 
find inspiration for yourself, as well as 
help in teaching, by reading two valu- 
able books, S. D. Gordon's ‘Quiet 
Talks on Prayer” (75 cents), and Dr. 
L. ‘T. Chamberlain’s ** The True Doc- 
trine of Prayer” ($1).1 These thirteen 
verses of this iesson, with Jesus as our 
teacher, show us: 

The Perfect Example (v. 1). Ask your 
pupils to find in the Gospels how many 
times, and where, Jesus prayed in the 
presence of ctuers. He was never dis- 
turbed by being discovered in the atti- 
tude and act of prayer. By hisexample 
he taught his disciples to cultivate that 
habit. If you want God's company, in- 
vite it by speaking to him often. Gen- 
eral Stonewall Jackson of the Confed- 
erate Army once said to a friend: ‘I 
never raise a giass of water to my lips 


‘without a moment asking God's bless- 


ing. I never seal a letter without put- 
ting a prayer under the seal; I never 
take a letter from the post without a 
brief sending of my thoughts heaven- 
ward. I neverchange my classes in the 
lecture room without a minute’s petition 
on the cadets who go out and those who 
come in.” One of his most intimate 
friends, Dr. Moses D. Hoge, told me 
that he had never known a man who 
lived more constantly in the presence 
of God. 

Point out to your pupils the meaning 
of Christ’s example at particular times. 
When he was entering on his life work 
he was praying as the Holy Spirit de- 
scended on him (Luke 3: 21,22). Would 
he not counsel every young man or 
woman to do the same? Before he ap- 
pointed his twelve apostles—the begin- 
ning of organized Christianity—-he spent 
the night in prayer (Luke 6: 12, 13). 
After one of his most exhausting day’s 
labor, he arose before daylight the next 
morning and went out among the hills 
to pray (Mark 1: 35). When the sev- 
enty disciples returned from their mis- 
sion and reported their successes he 
prayed, and they remembered what he 
said (Luke to: 41, 22). He has given 
us esamumies of morning and evening 
prayer. By it he tound spiritual refresh- 
ment and vigor before and after toil and 
touch with men. Skill in prayer is an 
art learned at the feet of Christ, and 
power througb grayer is spiritual life. 

The Model Prayer (vs. 2-4). Hetaught 
his disciples what to say in prayer. 
Compare this report of his words (vs. 
2-4) with that given by Matthew 6 : 
9-13. It reveals the greatest subjects of 
prayer: 


Reverence for God as supreme in power 
and holiness, with appropriation of him as 
our Father ; 

Longing for the establishment of his king- 
dom among men, which is the perfect doing 
of his will by them ; 

Trust in him for 2aily needs ; 

Penitence for sin ; 

A loving spirit toward all men, even 
who have wronged us ; 

That fear of the testing of our character 
through temptation which moves us to seek 
the presence of God continually ; 

And the fear of the Evil One from whom 
only God can deliver us (Matt. 6: 13). 


Ask your pupils if it was not natural 
that the disciples, praying that the 
Father would deliver them from the Evil 
One who sought to make them his chil- 
dren, should add: ‘for thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, for 
ever.” 

The Ground of Confidence in Prayer 
(vs. 5-10). When Jesus had answered 
their request for ideas and words, he 


ose 





1 The books referred to can be ordered through The 
Suaday School Times Co. at prices quoted 
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ave them reason for their faith by two! these are the constituents of truly prayer- | 


illustrations. The first showed by oppo- 
sites just what God was not; that a man 
by his importunity—* shamelessness ” 
was the meaning of the word used— 
would get from his friend what he 
wanted, even though that friend was 
unwilling to give it. ‘The Father’s at- 
titude, toons showed, was exactly the 
opposite of that of the churlish neighbor. 
oint out the meaning of Jesus’ sec- 
ond illustration with a stronger appeal 
to your pupils’ knowledge of human 
nature (vs. 11-13). If any father should 
mock the request of his hungry child for 
bread he would be an unnatural father. 
If such a thing could hardly be con- 
ceived of a man, it would certainly be 
impossible for God to do it, The disci- 
ples knew they would not treat their 
children thus. Could they believe their 
Father in heaven would so treat them ? 
On the testimony of their own hearts, 
confirmed by experience, they could 
test in confidence that their prayers 
would be answered; and so may we. |. 
The Witness of Answers to Prayer. 
The disciples did not at once understand 
the teaching of Jesus. They missed 
often the real objects of prayer. They 
sought a visible kingdom, and found in- 
stead the cross with their King nailed 
onit. But they lived to see that, instead 
of asking for bread and receiving a 
stone, they had in their ignorance asked 
for a stone and God had given them 
bread. Their crucified King became 
their risen Saviour. The Holy Spirit. 
the best of all gifts, interprets for us the 
desires which we cannot comprehend, 
and for which we cannot find expression. 
Compare verse 13 with Romans 8 : 26,27. 
Boston. 
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Knockers make no noise at heaven's 
door. 


The Senior Bible Class 
B- Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


eaching How to Pray 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Luke tr: 
I-13). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

One of the important themes discussed 
by the group around Jesus during these 
Pereean days was the subject of prayer. 
The true nature of prayer and its value 
they had begun to realize, through his 
exhibition of it. Their Master was of 
all men the most prayerful. It was never 
to him a duty, but rather a solace ; it 
was not entered upon with reluctance, 
but with enthusiasm. Whenever acrisis 
approached, requiring the keenest judg- 
ment on his part, he gave himself to 
— communion with the heavenly 

ather, apart by him self. 

No wonder, then, that a disciple asked 
him after one of these seasons of devo- 
tion, whence he had probably returned 
with the light of heavenly-mindedness 
upon his face, to teach his followers the 
secret of prayer, giving them, as John 
had given to his disciples, a formula 
which they might repeat. The question, 
however innocent and natural, exhibited 
the degree of progress in Christian ex- 
perience still open to the Twelve, and 
the amount of fundamental instruction 
which Jesus had to give. 

But Jesus never failed to make the 
most of an opportunity, however crude 
the idea which invited his good offices. 
He gave the disciples the Lord’s Prayer, 
not as a formula, but as a pattern of 
prayer. 

The Lora’s Prayer as we use it litur- 
gically has become enlarged. There 
are differences of opinion in regard to 
the exact form of several of its phrases, 
To determine precisely what the Master 
originally said on that occasion would 
be interesting, but is quite unnecessary. 
It is a model of what prayer should be- 
come, not a skeleton to which it must 
conform. The recognition of God as 
our Father, the desire to glorify him 
and establish his kingdom, the acknowl- 
edgment of his mercies and his gracious 
forgiveness, the pledging of our loyal 
exhibition of these divine qualities in 
our own lives, and a plea for help to 
withstand temptation in all its forms— 





ful petitions. 

Prayer was a theme so important that 
> warm reverted to ‘it again and again. 

e put his advice into illustrations not 
always simple. bs 

The importunate friend (Luke 11 : 1-8) 
and the determined widow (Luke 18: 
1-6) knew that their pleas were justifiable 
and that their petitions should be an- 
swered. It is the cry of real need to the 
ear of power. But the churlish friend 
and the unrighteous judge represented 
exactly what God is zo/. Jesus was teach- 
ing here by opposites. He did not mean 
to say that we could tease God into 
doing for us whatever we may choose 
to desire, but that we may earnestly and 
continuously express our need, confident 
that God will hear and answer us speed- 
ily and gladly. . 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons from the Gospels will 
be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co,, upon 
request, for a two-cent stamp. 

_ Stalker's ‘‘ Imago Christi” has a beau- 
tiful and effective study of ‘‘ Christ asa 
Man of Prayer.” Bruce's writings and 
comments have many excellent observa- 
tions. Consult your Bible Dictionary 
with regard to Jewish ideas regarding 
prayer. 


III. QuEsTIons For Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. The Value of Prayer. (1.) What 
do we gain through prayer to God? (2.) 
Is its chief value the gaining of some 
particular end ? 

2. The Lord’s Prayer. (3.) Was this 
prayer given by Jesus as a form or as a 
model? (4.) Are we justified in using 
the liturgical additions ? 

$ Guaisttes Which Belong to Prayer. 
(5.) What are the qualities which true 

Tayer must’ have? (6.) Which is the 
undamental one ? 

4. Gods Qualities Which Justify 

Praygr. (7.) Why do we come to God 
Pes —* (8.) Why is prayer reasona- 
e 


The Place of Prayer in Life. (9.) 
What was its significance to the active 
life of Jesus? (10.) Why is it equally 
necessary to the Christian believer ? 

IV. LEADING THOUGHT. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

When prayer is prominent the spirit- 
ual life is strong. It is like good red 
blood, the index of vigor and growth. 

Boston. 
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The most sacred things are subject 
to spiritual laws. 








Clever Doctor 
Cured a Twenty Years’ Trouble Without any 
Medicine 


A wise Indiana physician cured twenty 
years’ stomach disease without any medi- 
cine, as his patient tells: 

‘‘I had stomach trouble for twenty 
years, tried allopathic medicines, patent 
medicines, and all the simpie remedies 
suggested by my friends but grew worse 
all the time. 

‘*Finally a doctor who is the most 
prominent physician in this part of the 
state told me medicine would do me no 
good, only irritating my stomach and 
making it worse—that J must look to 
diet and quit drinking coffee. 

‘*T cried out in alarm, ‘Quit drinking 
coffee ! Why, what will I drink ?’ 

‘**Try Postum,’ said the doctor, :'I 
drink it, and you will like it when it is 
made according to directions, with cream, 
for it is delicious and has none of the 
bad effects coffee has.’ 

‘* Well, that was two years ago, and I 
am still drinking Postum. My stomach 
is right again and I know doctor hit the 
nail on the head when he decided coffee 
was the cause of all my trouble. I onl 
wish I had quit it years ago and drank 
Postum in its place.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creék, Mich. 

Never ‘too late to mend. Ten days’ 
trial of Postum in place of coffee works 
wonders. There’s a reason. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality ; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


QVon-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 


If your druggist can’t enone ses, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Provi- 
. R. L, for sample bottle, postage paid. 


BILIOUS? 


You can prevent those periodical 
bilious attacks if you 


Take Tarrant’s 


Seltzer Aperient 


(Trade-mark Registered) 
An effervescent draught, pleasant 
to take, prompt in results. It ban- 

















ishes biliousness and regulates the 
bowels. 


Siaty years of 
cures. 





or ca ne 
Ghe Tarrant Co. 


44 Hudson Street 
Now York 




























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollere. 


Che Sunday School Fines 


Philadelphia, July 7, 1906 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia a 
** second-class matter ” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year, 
One copy, five years, $4.00 

: One free copy addi- 
F ree Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘fhe Sunday School Times Company. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THe SunpDayY Scuoot. Times Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 22 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, july 22. Christ’s life. VII. 
How rist prayed and how we 


should pray. (Matt. 14:23; 





26 : 36-44). 
Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
“MoN.—Prayer should contain praise (Rev. 
4: 8-11). 


eee ote in prayer (Exod. 32: 
0-3 
WED.— < e in prayer (Lev. 26 : 38- 


42). 

THUkS.— Prayer at meals (Mark 8 : 6-9). 

FRI.—Praying in Christ's name (Eph. 5 : 
14-21). 

SatT.—Earnest prayer (Gen. 32 : 24-28). 











Name elements of prayer: as confession, 


se, etc. 
What does the Bible teach about frequent 
prayer? 
‘Give somie striking instances of answers to 
prayer. 

ESUS was a man of prayer. If ever 
there was a man of whom it might 
be thought that he did not need to 

pray it was Jesus. He had come forth 
rom God. od did not leave him alone, 
because he did always the things that 
pleased God. God abode in him. We 
would not have been surprised to find in 
the Gospels no evidence of his having 
been a man of prayer. But instead of 
this we find that he was constantly en- 
gaged in prayer and that his disciples, 
who appear never to have asked him for 
counsel or suggestions as to how: they 
were to preach the Gospel, did earnestly 
entreat him to teach them how to pray. 
% 


They were wise in this, for we need to 
be taught. Even Paul said that ‘he did 
not know how to pray as he ought. The 
Epistles show us how real atid strong 
Paul’s prayer life was, and they contain 
some wonderful prayers, but Paul him- 
self was deeply impressed with the 
limitations of his prayers. He was glad 
that the Spirit Himself would correct 
and supplement them, and even after h& 
had done his best he threw himself on 
God’s superior knowledge and infinite 
love and besought him to do more than 
Paul could ask or even think, We may 
be sure that we need to learn of Christ. 

% 


Jesus prayed alone. The Gospels 
often speak of his withdrawal for prayer. 
He felt the need of solitude. e, too, 
need it. The world is too much with us, 
and we ought to have quiet times and 
places to which we can go to be alone 
with our own hearts and God. Jesus 
would withdraw in the evening, or rise 
in the early morning or stay out all night. 
And He sought solitary places, as well 
as solitary times,—the hillside and the 
desert and the garden, and often when 
he could not escape from people, he was 
just alone with God in the midst of the 
throng. We need to live the same life. 


Amid the busy city thronged and gay, 
But One I see 

Tasting sweet peace as unobserved I pray 
Alone with Thee. 

O happy life! Life hid with Christ in God ! 
So enabling me, 

At home and by the wayside and abroad, 
Alone with Thee. 


& 


Jesus prayed constantly. It was His 
‘vital breath.” His miracles were 
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For him who mocked his thirst with vinegar, 
The Lord Christ, bleeding, bowed his head 
and died.’’ re 


Jesus prayed for others. He told 
Simon Peter that he had prayed for him, 
and almost all of the great prayer re- 
corded in the seventeenth of John was 
given up to others. Have we learned 
this lesson? It is one of the most es- 
sential and sweetest lessons which our 
Lord teaches us about prayer, as Dr. 
Trumbull says in his little book on 
prayer, which is one of the best books 
on the subject: ‘‘ Unless we pray for 
others, we are lacking in that spirit in 
which alone we can pray hopefully for 
ourselves, and we are living in neglect 
of a prime duty to God’s dear ones who 
need and deserve our prayers.” 


We may well each one seek to be 
admitted to this school where Jesus is 
the teacher in the art of prayer, asking, 
as his disciples did, . 


Lord, teach me to pray. 
Lord, ¢each me to pray. 
Lord, teach me to pray. 
Lord, teach me to pray. 


tap 
Convention Calendar 


New Jersey School af Methods, at 
FDURT Oe > 6 o's 8) 0 6 0.9 July 7-14 
New York School of ng ope Teaching, 

at Chautauqua. . July 9-21 ; 30 to Aug. 11 
Iowa, Sixth District Training School, 


at Clear Lake ....... . July 10-16 
Mexico, National, at Puebla. . . . July 11-16 
Rhode Island Summer School, at 

North Scituate. ..... . . July 14-21 
North Dakota Summer School, at 

Devil's Lake ........ July 18-22 
Massachusetts Summer School, at 

Northfield ......... .July 21-30 
North Carolina, Colored, at 

Charlotte ....:.....-. July 19-2 
Tennessee, Third District Training 

School, at Monteagle ..... July 22-31 
Michigan Summer School, at Lake 

Orion . . . July 26 to August 5 


Pennsylvania, Eastern Summer School, 
at Pocono Pines ..... . . August 6-9 
New Jersey, Jewish Summer School, 


at Adantic City : ....0- August 8-11 
Iowa, at Council Bluffs. ..... June 20-22 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburg School of 

Methods, at Pittsburg. .... June 25-29 
Mississippi, at Kosciusko... . . June 26-28 
Manitoba, at Winnipeg. ..... June 26-28 


Wisconsin, Junior and Primary Summer 
School, at Geneva Lake . July 30 to Aug. 6 
Indiana, Fourth District Training 


School, at Winona ..... August 9-18 
Missouri, at Sedalia ...... August 28-30 
Kentucky, at Ashland. ..... August 21-23 
Wyoming, at Evanston . . . September —— 


Maine, at Camden. ...... October —— 
Massachusetts, at Holyoke. . . . October 2-4 
Rhode Island, at Providence . . October 9, 10 
Pennsylvania, at Gettysburg . . October 10-12 
Maryland, at Baltimore. . . . October 11,-12 
Prince Edward Island, at 

Charlottetown .. .... . October 16, 17 
Vermont, at——. . . ._ . . October 16-18 
New Brunswick, at St. John . . October 23-25 
Ontario, at Kingston. ..... October 23-25 
Nova Scotia, at Sydney. . . October —— 
Michigan, at Jackson . . . . November 13-15 
New Jersey, at Somerville . . November 13-15 
Utah, at Provo. :.... Nov. 30 to Dec. 1 











INDIVIDUAL 


Communion Service 


Many materials, 
Many designs. 
Send for illus- 
trated catalogue 
No. 21. Mention 
name of church 
aod number of 
communicants. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mer. 











often preceded and followed by open 
prayer, and this must have been only 
a faint indication of the prayer not 
revealed. He prayed before the great 
events of His life, like the Sermon on 
the Mount, the choosing of the Twelve, 
the Transfiguration, the betrayal. He 
was praying each time there was any 
audible or visible visitation from heaven. 
He prayed in his great personal experi- 
ences, and He died with a prayer on his 
lips. 

** With a prayer 
For.him who pierced his body with the spear, 
For him who tore his temples with the thorns, 








256-258 Washington St., >» Mass. 
GALIKE OTHER BELLS, 
LYMYER SWEETER MORE DUR- 





CHURCH ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 


OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
© - TELLS WHY. 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI G. 


THF SERVING MEREELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West Troy P. O.. N.Y. 
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Drink Hires! 


Why don’t you? Why drag through the day 
with work a burden and play a bore? Nature 
has hidden away beneath the cooling earth and 
under the green cool coat of leafy verdure the 
delicious aromatic goodness of roots and herbs 
which can be yours for a refreshed and vigorous 
day, if you will drink 


Hires 


—Hires Rootbeer, made from the choicest roots, 
barks, herbs, and berries, that yield invigorating 
refreshment to tired body and mind. 

Hires Rootbeer is ready for you at the soda- 
fountain, or in bottles, carbonated, or in pack- 
ages from your grocer, to be made up very 
easily at home. 

When you ask for Rootbeer insist on HIRE. 
the only genuine. 







The Charles E. Hires Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Ten-Cent Pamphlets 


ul-Winning. By R. A. Torrey, D.D., 
Charles M. Alexander, George T. B. Davis, Charles Gal- 
laudet Trumbull. 


Lowering Morals by Raising Money. The 
‘*Church Fair’’ question frankly discussed. Edited by 
Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. 36 pages, paper cover. 


( Both of the above are reprinted from The Sunday School Times in 
resp toa 





32 pages, paper cover. 


d for them in pamphlet form.) 
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The City Sunday-School: Its Work, Growth, Pos- 
sibilities. By Frank L. Brown, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 32 


pages, paper cover. 


Money of the Bible. By William Cowper Prime. A 
brief illustrated description of coins and other money of 
Bible times, by an expert. 24 pages, paper cover. 


Any one of the above, 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen 


New Leaflets 


The Question of Tobacco. An editorial reprinted 
from The Sunday School Times. Two cents each ; 50 or 
- more at the rate of $1.00 a hundred. 


One Remedy for Divorce. 
from The Sunday School Times. Two cents each ; 50 or 
more at the rate of $1.00 a hundred. 


How Shall I Study Archeology? By Professor 
Robert W. Rogers, Ph.D., LL.D. 6 pages; 3 cts. a copy. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BUTCHER 
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This is the Butcher of Spotless Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
earepanegs hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 
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Colorado 


Vacation Land 


4 A mile high—delightful climate. 

§] Mountain air—clear and crisp. © 

§] A sunshine positively electric in effect. 
§] Glorious out-door sports. 


Very Low Rates 


Daily to September 30 


Only $30 from Chicago, $25 from St. Louis,—re- 
turn limit October 31, 1906. Special excursion 
rates on certain dates—particulars on request. 

Send six cents in stamps for illustrated Colorado ~ 


book, ‘* Under the Turquoise Sky,’’ containing com- 
plete list of Colorado hotels and boarding houses. 


L. M. ALLEN 


General Passenger Agent Rock Island Lines 


CHICAGO 


‘Rock 
Island 
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Well Posted 
A California Doctor With Forty Years’ Ex- 
Perience 


‘‘In my forty years’ experience as a 
teacher and practitioner along hygienic 
lines,” says a Los Angeles physician, *' I 
have never found a food to compare with 
Grape-Nuts for the benefit of the general 
health of all classes of people. I have 
recommended Grape-Nuts for a number 


of years to patients with the greatest | 


success and every year’s experience 
makes me -more enthusiastic regarding 
its use. 

‘*T make it arule to always recommend 
Grape-Nuts and Postum Food Coffee in 

lace of coffee when giving my patients 
instructions as to diet, for I know both 
Grape-Nuts_ and Postum can be digested 
by any one: 

** As for myself, when engaged in much 
mental work my diet twice a day consists 
of Grape-Nuts and rich cream. 1 find it 
just the thing to build up gray matter 
and keep the brain in good working 
order. 

‘*Tn addition to its wonderful effects as 


a brain and nerve food Grape-Nuts | 


always keeps the digestive organs in 
perfect, healthy tone. I carry it with me 
when I travel, otherwise I am almost 
certain to have trouble with my stomach.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Strong endorsements like the above | 


from physicians all over the country 
have stamped Grape-Nuts the most 
scientific food in the world. 

‘There's a reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 











OXFORD BIBLES 


ust published Certo. 
LACK-FACED TYPE. 
Text, Reference, Concordsnee. This is the ideal edition to carry about. 


Vor sale by all booksellers. Send for circular. 

















Oxford University Press (American Branch), 91 and 93 sth Ave., New York 
to have a new Song Book in your 
Church or Sunday-school, and one 


YOU CAN AFFORD (rcs oSsoiny nook aon 


them for $3 for 100. Words and Music, 83 very‘best familiar gospel songs. Send 5 cents in 
stamps forcopy. B, A, K. HACKETT, 102 North Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 








Spare-Time 
Money Making 


Persons who are busily engaged in their regular occupa- 
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DND'S EXTRAC 
The Fact 


that Pond’s Extract has been 
on.the market for sixty years, 
is bottled by the manufacturers 
and never sold in bulk, leaves no 
chance for adulteration. 

How about witch hazel 
which is always sold in bulk 
and passes through several 
hands before reaching the con- 
sumer? 


Witch Hazel is not the same thing. 
On analysis of seventy samples of 
Witch Hazel — offered as ‘‘ the same 
thing’’ — fifty-two. were shown to 
contain wood alcohol or formaldehyde 
or both. Avoid danger of poisoning 
by using 
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fused are those in every-day use, so that there 


The American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American Re- 
vision Committee 

is the Bible in plain Eng- 

lish. It brings out the 

meaning with greater 

force, because the words 





is no chance of misunderstanding. 


For sale by all booksellers and publishers. 


Our Interesting Book, Sent Free—“The 
Story of the American Standard Bible,” explains 
the need of revision, how it was made, and shows 
and describes the many styles of the American 
Standard Bible. Send name on postal for a copy. 


Thos. Melson & Sons, Publishers 
37 A East 18th Street, New York 





















tions have found it possible to devote a little spare time 
profitably to the sale of ‘*Sankey’s Story of the Gospel 
Hymns.’’ One theological student in New England sold 
fifty copies in his first efforts. “This book is wanted by thou- 
sands of people who live in places not supplied by regular 
book stores. If you will bring the book to the attention of 
people right in your neighborhood, vou will make a good 
margin of profit on each copy sold. 


The book contains Mr. Sankey’s story of his own life, 
and his stories of scores of incidents associatéd with well- 
known hymns. It is illustrated by a photograph of Mr. 
Moody, another of Mr. Sankey, and a scene in Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, London, while Mr. Sankey was leadifig the sing- 
ing. The book sells for 75 cents, postage 10 cents extra. 
Write to Department B. for terms: 





The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















LOANED FREE 


“page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
oa The Biel Meetings and evangelistic services. 
Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 


New Fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
rnet OF MUSIC 2-238 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWIOK, Director. 


A suady prow ot of om | fifty years has Gove 
o gervatory into a grer.* organiza‘ 
seit it is new the largest and best equipped school 
of music in America. 
aver dcpartment under special masters. 
The Concerts, Rec 
es 















Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA - 


Term begins Sept. 6, 1906. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. students from 33 states past session. 





Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 
. Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal 
World’s S. S. Convention, 
1907. | First-class tour, only 
All saponee- 
Rev. L. D. Temple, Watertown S., Macs. 





D&985E COURSES AT HOME. Write President 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, Ia. 





ANTED.—Names of pastors and other 
book buyers who wish to receive fre 

our catalogue of second-hand Theological 
books. Address Theo. E, Schulte, Bookseller, 
132 A East 23d Street, New York City. 





Shopping by mail is a lot easier than 
fighting for what =e want at a bargain 
counter. You get the bargains without 
the fighting. 




















